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Apply Common Sense to Baking 


You would not attempt to trim an attractive hat with shoddy 
material. Good taste and a sense of appropriateness demand 
that you use the best. 

Yet many women invite disaster by expecting good baking 
results with a poor leavening agent. Commen, every-day 
sense suggests that baking powder is the all-important ingre- 
dient and on its careful selection depends baking success. 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 
BAKING POWDER 


has won a place in the hearts of thousands of 
women who want the best. They know that its 
purity and dependability make it the logical leav- 
ener to use. It always gives satisfaction. 

That’s why Calumet sales are 214 times those of 
any other brand, and why more and more women 
recommend it to their friends-every day. 

Calumet’s double action gives you a_ baking 
powder, containing two leavening units—one be- 
gins to work when the dough is mixed; the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; then both units 
work together—your guarantee against failure 


—against waste. 


CALUMET 


is DOUBLE ACTING 
Makes Baking Easier 





Education Through 
Wood Working 
contains 354 pages gilded at top, 
with 150 illustrations, numerous 
charts, drawings, stock bills, 
diagrams, ete. The book is 6% 
x9%4 inches in size and is bound 
in Levant pattern leather, with 


Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 
of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States, Canada and the 
Philippines. 

Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac- 


tice in woodworking entailing the use of 
machinery. 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
it will be furnished at cost. 


Other Publications 


Issued by us to teachers of woodworking are 
as follows: 


On the Manufacture of a Teacher's Flat Top Desk. 


Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets for 


the lettering in pure gold. 

In fact no expense has been 
spared to make the physical 
beauty of the book worthy of 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents. 

Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 


class room study. 


Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 


Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 


These are free to teachers of woodworking. 25 
cents each to all others. 


“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 


of Life” 


Machine 
Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Beloit 


Wisconsin 
American Motorized Finishing Planer 
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Published monthly by the California Council of Education. Editorial and business offices, 
Phelan Building, 760 Market Street. San Francisco. Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, 


January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Subscription, 
$2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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Gregg Books beat 1926 


LAW 


Essentials of Commercial Law. Revised 1925 Edition. By Wallace Hugh Whigam, 
M.S., LL. M., Carl Schurz High School and Walton School of Commerce, Chicago. 
$1.40 
Notable for simplicity of presentation, and strong, practical, constructive work 

to develop knowledge and application of principles. 


MATHEMATICS 


Modern Junior Mathematics, Book II. Revised 1926 Edition. By Marie Gugle, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. $0.90 
Thoroughly revised by the addition of practical suggestions to teachers, practice 
problems by chapters, shop and home economics problems, new types of tests, mini- 


mum essential tests, and a chapter on the relation of mathematics to art, with illus- 
trations in color. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Salesmanship and Business Efficiency. Revised 1926 Edition. By James S. Knox. $2.50 
This is the school edition of Mr. Knox’s well-known book, designed as a com- 
plete course in Salesmanship and Business Efficiency. 


SHORTHAND 
Diccionario de la Taquigrafia Gregg (Spanish Gregg Shorthand Dictionary.) By John 
Robert Gregg. $1.00 
TYPEWRITING 


The Typist at Practice. By Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Berkeley, California, High School. $0.67. 
A combination typewriting practice pad and filing folder. Consists of 320 letter- 
size sheets, of which half are in type, the other half blank for students’ practice. 


Forces student to work to capacity every minute. Develops technique, rhythm, accu- 
racy and speed. 
Typewriting Speed Studies. Revised 1926 Edition. By Adelaide B. Hakes, Gregg School, 
Chicago. $0.52 
Contains supplementary exercises in typewriting. Splendidly adapted for reviews 
and for tests. 


New Rational Typewriting. Revised 1927 Edition. By Rupert P. SoRelle. $1.20. 
A revision of this popular text first published in 1923. Contains sufficient material 
for a full year’s work. This book is soon to be followed by a second-year book— 
Rational Typewriting Projects—the two books to comprise a complete two-year 
course. 
New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course. By Rupert P. SoRelle. $1.20. 
This book contains the leading features of the New Rational Typewriting, plus 
a chapter on projects and problems for advanced students. The book is designed for 
schools that use but one typewriting text book. The book takes cognizance of the 
peculiar conditions and organization of the private commercial school. 


MONOGRAPHS 


College Credit for Shorthand, Typewriting and Office Practice. By Louis Brand, Chair- 
man, Department of Stenography and Typewriting, George Washington High School, 
New York City. $0.20 net. 

A Neglected Factor in Education. By George E. Walk, Ph. D., Dean, Teachers’ College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. $0.20 net. 

A scholarly and interesting statement of the value of shorthand and the place 
the subject should occupy in our scheme of education. 

Application of Tests and Measurements to Shorthand and Typewriting. By Thaddeus 
L. Bolton, Ph. D., Head, Department of Psychology, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. $0.20 net. 


Examine These Books at Our Expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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The Dictionary Achievement of the Age! | 
| An Entirely New Dictionary, Six | 
Years in the Making, Now Ready 


The ADVANCED EDITION of 


The WINSTON | 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


Defines every word in such clear and 
simple terms that its use and meaning 
are instantly understood 23 33 





From A to Z and through the Appendixes, this work is new 
and original. It is superior to all other works of similar 
purpose in fundamental features and contains other impor- 
tant characteristics which assure it absolute pre-eminence 





FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES AND FOR TEACHERS’ DESK USE 


Hailed as a ‘‘Public Benefaction’’ 


This monumental work was prepared under the 

: direction of William Dodge Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., 

Litt.D., Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Ph.D., in collaboration with a 

permanent staff of twenty-six associate editors and a corps of specialists in the various arts and 

sciences. These experts in every field of knowledge have contributed their experience and learn- 

ing to produce a dictionary that is the most complete, the most scholarly, and the most in- 
viting dictionary of its class ever published. 

The vocabulary is the largest of any dictionary of similar size or purpose, and has been 
selected with scrupulous care. The words defined are in large, bold face type. The definitions 
are so clear and complete that one reference only is sufficient. Synonyms are given with examples. 
Antonyms also are listed. The etymologies are full and informative—no word is ignored. 


ANOTHER MEMBER of $MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS in COLOR 


‘ ‘ 9 ; strat) > j ic Aicti ‘ re 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary There are more than 2800 illustrations in this dictionary; of 
Advanced Edition, was precede these 24 are full-page illustrations in color—16 of which are maps 
by vo a. _ En of the countries of the world; the remainder, full-page illustrations 
equally distinctive in their eids: ; - ; ‘ ‘ ; > ati > 
; in black and white and textual illustrations. 
The INTERMEDIATE Edition ” and white a 


be 4 i 7 Less th s 
The PRIMARY Edition Size 61( x87 ins. 1300 Pages Price $2.64 ‘<5; —_ 
One of the first endorsements of 
the Intermediate Edition indicates BE SURE TO SEND THE COUPON BELOW 11.SN 
its merit—‘“‘For completeness, clar- : 
ity, and simplicity, I believe that it DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 
has no equal.’”’—Frank P. Graves, | It will bring you a 
Commissioner of Education, State | brochure which de- 
of New York. Since publication ib ‘ 
more than 2,000,000 copies have | ®°™ “ this new 
on aie hee fied essential work—or + of The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
e imary £aition a eda snot € 
dhintaes enciedbeen ter Gone oak aie'n better, send for a | ONE COMPLETE COPY of the Dictionary, $2.64 
in the lower grades. The great | ©oPY of the diction- ) With Patent Thumb Index 24 cents additional 


number of users is evidence of its © ary. Note coupon. | Mark preference with X. (Usual school discount.) 
fitness for younger pupils. z 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Dallas San Francisco Atianta | Address 


The John C. Winston Co., Winston Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
Brochure describing the New Advanced Edition 
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“TOHNSTON-NYSTROM” Maps are the culmination of a century of progressive map 
publishing. That these maps should receive world-wide acclaim by the educational 
profession generally is, therefore, of the utmost significance 
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The “Johnston-Nystrom” organization includes a corps of learned geographers, 
historians, biologists, editors and experienced teachers. Hence, new classroom needs 
are sensed quickly Editorial correctness is reinforced with unusual beauty and vist- 
bility made possible by unstinted use of colors. Major recognition is accorded “John- 
ston-Nystrom” Maps in practically every school system throughout the country 


And because Johnston-Nystrom” Maps are a wise investment in everyday schoolroom 
satisfaction, they have become deep rooted—the preference of educators everywhere. 


Send for catalog A-411 and copy of free booklet, 
“World Achievements” 


AJ. NysTRom & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 


45 Second St. Western State Division San Francisco, Cal, 
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A Four Year Program 


From the report of the State Executive Secretary, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Council, April 11, 1925, outlining 


a four-year program for the California Teachers’ Association 


O BUSINESS can truly succeed that does not lay plans for the future. 
Education is both a business and a profession. Individuals, officers 
and members come and go, but the organization must continue. We build 
not merely for today; we build today in light of the future. What should 
a four-year program seek to accomplish? 


In four years the teaching body in California will have grown to at 
least 40,000 in the elementary and secondary schools. New recruits are 
constantly coming into the system and to these must be carried profes- 
sional spirit and the meaning of organization. In four years every teacher 
in the state should be a member of national, state, and local associations. 


In four years every faculty member of every teacher-training institu- 
tion and university department of education should be a member of na- 
tional, state, and local organizations. Every student in training should 
take on the duties of membership in the state association before beginning 
to teach. 


Every teacher should subscribe for and read regularly at least one 
educational magazine in addition to the official state journal. 


A state reading circle for professional improvement should be under 
way with a large percentage of teachers enrolled. 


Salaries of county superintendents should be measurably increased, 
and comparable with those for city superintendents, on the basis of like 
qualifications. 


A State Board of Education elected by the people (or appointed by 
the Legislature) and actually safeguarded from political domination. 
The members of this Board to serve for long terms. If these Board 
members are required to meet a few days each year only, and no pay 
attaches to the office save that for actual expenses, it will be possible to 
secure thoroughly qualified men and women to serve for the high honor 
attaching to the position. The crucial point is that the service shall be 
without pay. 


In four years there should be laid the foundation of a permanent 
fund in the California Teachers’ Association to be used, both as a loan 
fund and for a headquarters building for the State Association. 
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page opposite we set 

forth salient items taken from 

the report of the State Execu- 

tive Secretary at the Annual Council 

Meeting in April, 1925. This being a 

legislative year, it is 

well to pause and take 

stock and to recall that 

we have laid out before 
us a four-year program. 


FOUR-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


The article referred to gives briefest 
mention only to certain outstanding 
items in this four-year program. This 
is the season of the year when member- 
ships are taken, not alone in the State 
association, but in national and local 
organizations as well. Our percentage 
A. was last 

The per- 
centage should, this present year, be 
largely increased. We shall include in 
our next issue some interesting statis- 
tics on the growth of membership dur- 
ing recent years past, and the number 
of C. T. A. members in each city and 
county for the present year. Teachers 
of the State will also be glad to know 
that work is going forward aggressive- 
ly, through the Committee on Profes- 
sional Improvement, toward something 
substantial in the way of a state reading 
circle. Conditions are now favorable 
to again attack the problem of increase 
of salaries for County School Superin- 
tendents. This magazine has repeatedly 
advocated such increase and some years 
ago began an aggressive campaign 
which has been held in temporary abey- 
ance. The question of a permanent 
fund for the California Teachers’ Asso- 
clation must receive concerted thought 
and action. 


of memberships in the C. T. 
year exceedingly gratifying. 


Especially is it necessary that atten- 
tion be given to reorganization of the 
state educational department, and 
particularly the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The committee of the State 
Council of Education, of which Superin- 
tendent William John Cooper is chair- 
man, is doing a remarkable piece of 
work in this regard. In developing 
plans for State Board reorganization it 
needs always to be kept in mind that 
whatever the size of the Board, the 
length of service of its members, or by 
whom appointed or elected, the one all- 
important matter is that pay should not 
attach for services rendered. We 
pointed out the danger from this policy, 
when some years ago the legislation was 
enacted under which our Present Board 
functions. With reorganization, it 
should be necessary for the members to 
meet at infrequent intervals only, and 
then for no prolonged period. Under 
such conditions, with the actual expenses 
paid, properly qualified men and women 
may readily be found to accept places 
upon such Board. Such service should 
be thought of as an honor and a dis- 
tinction.—A. H. C. 


*x * * 


HIS magazine has purposely de- 
T layed comment upon the death of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University and 
Rudolph Valentino, the famous movie 
star. Dr. Eliot passed 

ELIOT away on August 22; 
vs. Valentino the follow- 
VALENTINO ing day. We can now 
view calmly in _per- 

spective the relative interests displayed 
by the public in these deaths, and the 
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disparity in the press reports. It has 
been a matter of household discussion 
that the press of the nation gave the 
most casual mention only to the passing 
of Dr. Eliot. The death and funeral 
arrangements of Mr. Valentino fur- 
nished front page copy for many days. 
Note the following comparison of news- 
paper space given the two men. The 
San Francisco newspapers are used as 
illustration. The situation is typical of 
newspaper publicity the country over. 

As Dr. Eliot died on Sunday the first 
possible notice was on Monday. In the 
San Francisco evening papers, (there 
were no early extra editions), there 
was a total of 1.65 columns of news 
touching the life and work of Dr. Eliot. 
This was confined to inside pages. One 
picture only was used. The papers of 
Tuesday morning carried 1.05 columns 
on the front pages and two pictures 
were used. The total space given by 
afternoon and morning papers to Dr. 
Eliot was 2.70 columns. There were 
three pictures, the picture spaces being 
included when figuring columns. 

Take now the space devoted to Val- 
entino. His death occurred early in 
the afternoon. The San_ Francisco 
evening papers, (there were extra edi- 
tions), carried 10.55 columns of front 
page matter and 15.50 columns of in- 
side matter, a total of 26.05 columns. 
There were two front page pictures, 
and eleven illustrations inside the pa- 
pers. On Tuesday morning the papers 
gave Valentino 3.16 columns of front 
page stories, 12 columns on other 
pages, with one front page picture and 
eight inside pictures. This aggregated 
for Valentino for afternoon and morn- 
ing papers a total of 41.21 columns and 
twenty-two pictures, as against the 2.70 
columns and three pictures for Dr. 
Eliot. 


It needs to be recalled in passing 
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that after the first day, Dr. Eliot was 
scarcely again mentioned, while for a 
period of several days the papers con- 
tinued to carry columns of matter re- 
lating to Valentino. 


The Review of Reviews, Literary 
Digest, and other periodicals, comment- 
ing upon the tremendous interest 
shown in the death of these two men, 
explain to their own satisfaction the 
disparity in the newspaper notices. 
Other editorial writers also point out 
that ‘“‘when death strikes at youth” the 
reaction is a greater public shock than 
when it strikes at old age. Then, too, 
the rising generation knows little of Dr. 
Eliot. For a decade he has led a retired 
life. During that period Valentino has, 
in pictures, been seen daily upon the 
screen. This contact is all but personal. 
According to Mr. Will H. Hayes, 
(quoted in a recent periodical), the 
movies are viewed daily by approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 people. A common 
figure, recently given, is 50,000,000 
persons per week. 

The matter may not thus be dis- 
missed however. The complete answer 
to the problem lies deeper than indi- 
cated by the foregoing. Dr. Eliot was 
one of the great men of modern times— 
of any time. For more than a third of 
a century his advice was sought on prac- 
tically every far-reaching question af- 
fecting our social and political life. He 
was an authority on international ques- 
tions. American Presidents and _for- 
eign diplomats alike recognized the 
depth of his thinking. In education, in 
politics, in diplomacy, in science, in 
philosophy, in political economy, in hu- 
manitarianism, Dr. Eliot was a recog- 
nized authority. Why then was he all 
but ignored in newspaper mention? 
Why was Valentino the subject of such 
wide-spread newspaper publicity? Are 
really great men to be forgotten? Does 
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Valentino, clever actor and appealing 
youth that he was, typify the true 
American? 


The man on the street will glibly tell 
you that the newspapers give the peo- 
ple exactly what they demand. He 
echoes what the newspaper fraternity 
says. In point of fact, the man on the 
street has only partially analyzed the 
situation. If, following the death of 
Eliot and Valentino, the newspapers 
had given an aggregate of 10 columns 
say, to these two men, dividing the 
space equally, or had Dr. Eliot been 
accorded space in relation of 3 to 2, 
there would have been no adverse com- 
ment on the part of the reading public 
or clamor for greater details regarding 
Valentino. The point is the public takes 
its cue largely from the newspapers. If 
it is true that the newspaper gives the 
public what the latter wants, it is 
equally true that the newspaper stimu- 
lates the public taste for more of the 
particular kind of ‘‘story,” or news, it 
daily passes out. By placing a certain 
kind of material before the eye, there 
is created a taste for more of the same 
kind. The boy and girl, just beginning 
to read the newspaper, expect to find 
therein, on each succeeding day, the 
same type of writing that characterized 
its pages the day before. The reading 
public can be educated to the solid and 
substantial, if interestingly told, as 
readily as it can to the sordid and the 
sensational. 


The newspaper is the one greatest 
force for shaping public thought in 
America today. Used rightly it can 
direct sentiment into proper channels. 
The public press has a duty to perform. 
It is a shame and disgrace that during 
the days following Charles W. Eliot’s 
death, the daily papers did not recall 
to our people, and especially bring to 
the youth of the land, something of the 
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tremendous contribution made by him 
during his more than fifty years of out- 
standing service to the nation. This 
information, properly written, would 
have been eagerly devoured by the mass 
of those who, knowing little or nothing 
of Dr. Eliot, and because they were 
familiar with Rudolph Valentino and 
his work, found placed before them in 
every edition of the press, column after 
column about the funeral arrangements 
for the great actor. 


This publicitiy sold untold thousands 
of papers and caused the printing of 
numerous extra editions. This likewise 
resulted in increased advertising space. 
The playing up of this publicity was in- 
spired in no small degree by the screen 
interests themselves. It was commer- 
cialized at every point. The net result 
was a tremendous financial benefit to 
the newspapers and to the motion pic- 
ture interests alike. 


The thoughtful person who analyzes 
to its finality the whole problem will 
draw some significant conclusions. The 
motion picture theatre is one of the 
most potent factors for education in the 
world today. Boys and girls of the 
plastic age are gaining their most last- 
ing impressions while the pictures are 
passing before them. During the past 
few years there have been tremendous 
developments for the better, both in 
the technique and the quality of the pic- 
tures. It is not to be wondered at that 
we find mixed with the enlightening and 
the elevating, the frivolous and even 
the harmful. The lesson is that those 
who stay away from the movies and 
complain and criticise are really doing 
little to help clear the situation. Many 
of these well meaning people do not 
realize what the movies have accom- 
plished in the past few years. They 
might much better familiarize them- 
selves at first hand with the films, thus 
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to be better able to point out with com- 
mendation the good features and to 
criticise adversely where such criticism 
is justified. 

This magazine has never advocated 
a system of censorship for the news- 
papers. The legitimate freedom of the 
press should be maintained. License, 
however, is too often mistaken for free 
speech. There is imperative need for 
concerted action on the part of think- 
ing people that the press be brought to 
an understanding of its opportunities 
and duties. It is safe to say that the 
daily press of no other civilized nation 
ignores the rights of childhood as does 
that of our own country.—A. H.C. 

* * * 


EAR after year, this magazine 

has urged citizens to register and 

to express themselves through the 
ballot at every election — district, 
county, municipal, State or National. 
| Wherever women 
have the right of 
franchise (this right 
should be universal) 
the duty of casting the ballot rests upon 
them as fully as upon the men. In this 
connection we may observe in passing 
that the age qualification—21 years— 
is illogical and inadequate. What is 
needed is an educational qualification. 
A vote based on less than intelligent 
action should not be tolerated in a 
democracy. 


COMPULSORY 
VOTING 


It is proposed to enact at the coming 
California legislature a law compelling 
every citizen of legal age to register. 
Such a law should prove both econom- 
ical and governmentally sound. It would 
obviate such frequent re-registrations as 
are now required,—more frequent in- 
deed than necessity demands. 


There surely can be no objection to 


such universal registration. But to 
enact a compulsory voting law would 
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undoubtedly prove disastrous. There 
is on the part of many a demand for 
such a law. Everything should be done 
to create intelligent citizens and to edu- 
cate them to their privilege and duty 
of voting. But a vote compelled is no 
better than a vote bought. Coercion 
does not lead to high standards of citi- 
zenship. The student of government 
long ago learned that in developing a 
free people—one desiring liberty under 
law, that the best governed state is the 
one with the fewest laws and these best 
enforced. Of all countries, the United 
States is the worst offender in the mat- 
ter of many laws. And in any case, a 
permissive law is frequently of more 
value than a compelling one. Plato’s 


Republic may even today be read with 
profit—A. H. C. 


* * * 


OR MANY months the Sierra F:du- 

cational News has featured on its 

covers a series of color plates illus- 
trating personalities and episodes char- 
acteristic of California history. Much 
comment from within 
the state and from 
other parts of the 
country has been made 
concerning these artistic and historically 
authentic designs. The artist, Mr. Ray 
Bethers, is becoming known for his 
capable treatment of these themes. 


CALIFORNIA 
TRADITIONS 


It seems appropriate that a word be 
said in behalf of more and better teach- 
ing of the old California traditions and 
stories. 


School children have an inalienable 
right to the precious heritage of the 
romantic and colorful times when 
Spain, France, Russia, England, China, 
the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, South 
America, and even remote Australia 
sent their adventurers, conquistadores 
and roamers to make history on Cali- 
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fornian shores. Vivid are the tales of 
those days! 

Let the children of California drink 
deeply at the heroic springs of Life 
from whence has come the full flowing 
tide of our commonwealth.—V. MacC. 


* * * 

NE OF the particularly whole- 
some features of the general 
educational situation is the in- 
creasing interest in the problems and 
programs of the classroom teacher. 
This interest is not 
merely sentimental 
and academic, but is 
based upon modern 
technical studies of job 
analysis and of professional status. 
Precisely what is the task of the class- 
room teacher? What are the bounda- 
ries of her activities? For what specific 
works is she to be held responsible? 
What are the relationships of her own 
initiative to the supervisory functions 
of her overseers? How may she best 
accomplish the full measure of her pro- 

fessional responsibilities ? 


THE 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 


Every thoughtful school worker real- 
izes that a great transition is under way. 
The old-fashioned conception of the 
“classroom” as a purely literary and 
pedantic sphere is giving way to a much 
more democratic and scientific plan. 

The modern school is not a mere 
aggregation of classrooms but com- 
prises a wide variety of activities car- 
ried on in laboratories, gymnasia, audi- 
torium, little theater, music rooms, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, and other 
types of specialized rooms for the many 
functions of full-rounded, wholesome 
living. 

There is more human interest in the 
school today than ever before. The 
problems of child life are being met in 
a more scientific manner. The home life 
of the teacher is better and richer. 
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Teachers as consumers are receiving a 
recognition not accorded them in earlier 
years. The rewards of teaching are 
more tangible. The classroom teacher 
of today has larger rewards and larger 
opportunities for great constructive 
services than had her predecessors.— 
V. Mac. C. 


* * * 


ALIFORNIA League of Women 
C Voters has made an enviable 
record in its educational campaign 
in behalf of child welfare and the pub- 
lic schools. By means of study clubs, 
open forums, discussion cir- 
WOMEN (cles and other similar or- 
VOTERS ganized groups, the Cali- 
fornia League of Women 
Voters has well informed its members 
concerning the fundamental principles 
and the pros and cons of the great 
issues now before the people and the 
legislature. 


As an effective working unit of the 
National League of Women Voters, the 
California organization holds a high 


place among civic-minded organiza- 
tions. The former is the only national 
non-partisan organization — existing 
solely for the political education of 
women. It gives disinterested non-par- 
tisan information on parties, candi- 
dates, and measures. It works to secure 
law enforcement. It works to promote 
that international cooperation which is 
necessary to prevent war. It works to 
secure laws for efficient government and 
laws for public welfare in government. 


It provides a meeting-ground for 
women of all parties and all groups, 
where they may exchange ideas. 

Until the women of America actively 
undertake their share of political and 
civic responsibility, the ancient shackles 
will still clank on men and women 
alike. There is no other way to free- 


dom.—V. MacC. 





Values of School Newspapers 


ARTHUR DEAN, New York City 


In the Sierra Educational News, March, 1926, was published an admirable 
article on Elementary School Papers, by Principal E. D. Phillips, of Corona, 
California. A few days ago we received a letter from Arthur Dean as follows: 


“When I read Principal Phillips’ article on elementary school papers in 
California I sat down and dictated the enclosed. I never sent it to you 
because it got mislaid. If you can use it go ahead; if not, there is a basket by 
the side of your desk for all unsolicited manuscripts.” 


We are delighted to have this opportunity to present, to California school 


people, Arthur Dean’s excellent article. 


it was a godsend 

to me to read Principal Phillips’ 

article on “Elementary School 

Papers in California,” because I 

have just started a national hunt 

the best school papers and 

publications in order that I 

might study their educational and voca- 
tional possibilities. 


L2"* | for 


[ sent a letter to every superintendent 
of schools in fairly large communities of 
the country and received in response 
favorable replies and scores of school 
publications. 

I liked Mr. Phillips’ article immensely. 
It describes accurately indeed the situa- 
tion in the country relative to the ele- 
mentary school papers. He states frankly 
that he is not studying the high school 
papers or publications; furthermore he 
did not lay any particular emphasis on 
the newspaper printed in the school. 

My study has only started. Before I 
am through with this question I will 
have a regular encyclopedia. But the 
points I have arrived at may interest 
readers of the Sierra Educational News 
and my friends in California. 


Large Expenditures 


More money is spent annually on 
school publications than on any other 
school activity except athletics. It be- 
hooves school administrators to be sure 
that the school publications are worth- 
while and merit all the money, time, and 
effort involved. 

\ public newspaper reflects the com- 
munity. A school newspaper should re- 
flect the school. Both publish news. Both 
have the power of moulding public 
opinion. Both may be informing and edu- 


cational. The school paper, unlike the 
local newspaper, is the product of its 
readers. Those who read it write it; 
those who read it print it; those who read 
it illustrate it; those who read it sell it. 

To be successful the school newspaper 
must represent the combined effort of 
every class in the school and be of interest 
to every student in these classes. To the 
academic class is assigned the task of 
collecting news, preparing articles, and 
revising printers’ proof. To the art classes 
is charged the designs. and illustrating, 
cartooning, and advising relative to 
typographic arrangement. To the com- 
mercial classes the business end of the 
publication is assigned, including such 
matters as collecting money for sub- 
scriptions or advertisements, disburse- 
ments for paper, ink, etc. The project is 
complete only when the actual type 
composition, press-work, and binding is 
done by the printing classes. I see no 
reason why these printing classes should 
not be made of girls as well as boys and 
see no reason why printing of the school 
newspaper should be limited only to the 
vocational school group. 


More Editing Needed 


So far my general impression is that 
all school papers need more editing than 
they now have. Their purpose should be 
more than serving as a repository for 
“wise cracks.” They should be more than 
a literary vehicle. They exist to encour- 
age school spirit, to guide students’ 
opinion, to further local activities, to 
advocate clean athletics, to acquaint 
parents with news of the school, and to 
promote good scholarship. 

The school newspaper 


should not be 
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a copy of adult journalism. It should be 
a unique achievement in itself. Social 
events, additional equipment, personal 
items about teachers or students, car- 
toons, “Who’s Who,” “What’s What,” 
class meetings, dances, prizes and honors, 
contests, etc., furnish abundance of read- 
ing and pictorial matter. 


KNOW this idea will take in Califor- 

nia because if there is any place in the 
country where there is freshness of view- 
point and originality it is in your state. 
The idea is this: 

Have a newspaper and school publica- 
tion office in your high school building. 
Let it conform to the plan of the local 
room of a city paper. On the copying 
desk should be a book of synonyms, a 
telephone and city directory, shears, 
paste-pot, wire basket, and a “Hand and 
Pick” typewriter. Assignments should be 
written out by the editor in the assign- 
ment book and are to be regularly con- 
sulted by members of the staff. Well- 
edited daily papers should be on file as 
living samples in headline building, news 
writing, and make-up. 

A school paper is a great connecting 
link between the home and the school. 
[t can bring about a splendid cooperation 
between the various departments of the 
school. It will help not only individual 
reporters and writers to find expression 
for their ideas, but it will give the faculty 
of the school a chance to reveal school 
activities. 


Thrilling Experiences 


There is nothing more thrilling in the 
life of a young writer than to see his 
stories in print. There is nothing more 
thrilling in the life of a parent than to 
see his pride and joy as a contributing 
editor. There is nothing more thrilling 
in the life of a school than a weekly news- 
paper or a monthly publication which is 
a product of the combined efforts of prac- 
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tically every department in the school. 
The art department that cuts the lino- 
leum block for the cover design of the 
monthly publication; the English depart- 
ment that organizes the editorial board 
of control and holds itself responsible 
for the quality of printed material; the 
printing department that vitalizes Eng- 
lish, grammar, spelling, and mathematics 
of students who hitherto regarded these 
subjects as necessary evils in the getting 
of a diploma; and finally to the commer- 
cial department that puts the product on 
the market and that sees that the school 
has a publication which pays for itself, 
that it gets into the homes of the pupils, 
into the hearts of the parents and into the 
good graces of the local newspapers, 
business men, and commercial houses. 


The Redwood 


I. D. Perry, Los Angeles 


LD REDWOOD, you whose pillared 
trunk aspires 
To rise until your branches brush the 
stars, 
Whose heart has braved a score of forest 
fires, 
Lightning nor careless hand your col- 
umn mars. 
Your stately trunk stood up in majesty 
When Drake lay anchored in the neigh- 
boring bay, 
When old Cabrillo plowed the peaceful 
sea 
And furled his painted sails at Mon- 
terey. 
Gold seekers passed you but a span ago; 
Sut as the twilight hour of yesterday 
Proud San Francisco lay in ashes low. 
The loud years flit by you as birds at 
play. 
Your silent regal state you still shall keep 
When twenty generations lie in sleep. 


a A Se 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 


A valuable and interesting monograph, by the late Dr. Richard Gauze Boone, Asso- 


ciate Editor Sierra Educational News. 
in a great State. 


The inspiring story of professional development 
Bound in boards, stamped, royal blue buckram, 115 pages, frontispiece 
portrait, $1.25 per copy; three copies $3.50. 


Order from California Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 





California School Superintendents’ Convention 


Annual Meeting of County, City and District School Superintendents, Lake Tahoe, Octo- 


ber 4 to 8, 1926. 


A digest of the program. 


Selected representative papers will be 


published in later issues of the Sierra Educational News 


OLDEN STATE school superin- 

tendents and associates to the num- 

ber of 350 assembled on the shores 
of Lake Tahoe in annual convention. 
Tahoe Tavern, a beautiful hotel, recently 
much enlarged and refitted, was excel- 
lently prepared to care for the large 
assembly. 

The Tavern is a Linnard hotel and D. 
M. Linnard and Jack T. Mathews merit 
hearty congratulation upon their effective 
hotel organization. With the widening 
of the railroad from Truckee, to a stand- 
ard-guage line, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany is now enabled to route passengers 
direct to the Lake without charge. 

The opening session featured addresses 
by California and Nevada State Super- 
intendents; Judge William H. Langdon, 
of the California Appellate Court, who 
stressed economy; and by Helen Heffer- 
nan, the new commissioner of Elemen- 
tary Schools recently appointed by the 
State Board of Education. 

Harry Bessac of San Joaquin County 
presided at the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion. H. B. Wilson of Berkeley and 
J. M. Gwinn of San Francisco discussed 
the recommendations of the California 
Curriculum Study and their applications. 
Mrs. Louise J. Taft, representing the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
made an effective plea for scientific tem- 
perance instruction in the schools. T. S. 
MacQuiddy of Watsonville and Arthur 
Walter of Salinas stressed the funda- 
mentals in the course of study, following 
which a general discussion was led by 
Irene Burns of Placer County. 


The Junior High School 


J. A. Cranston of Santa Ana presided 
at the City and District Superintend- 
ents’ Session Tuesday morning. The 
Junior High School in its various phases 
was discussed by J. F. West of Pasadena; 
William John Cooper, San Diego; Wal- 
ter L. Bachrodt, San Jose; Walter T. 
Helms, Richmond; and Paul E. Stewart, 
Santa Barbara. The general sentiment 


was strongly in favor of rapid extension 
of junior high schools in California and 
making possible the effective functioning 
of such schools. 

R. P. Mitchell of Orange County lead 
the county superintendents’ Tuesday 
morning session in discussion of econ- 
omies in rural school finances. Other 
participants were L. E. Chenoweth, Kern 
County; R. L. Bird, San Luis Obispo 
County; J. G. Force, Monterey County; 
Louise Clark, Sonoma County; Clarence 
W. Edwards, Fresno County; S. M. 
Chaney, Glenn County. Throughout 
America rural schools have proverbially 
lived on meager rations. The best pos- 
sible economy will be that which gives 
every country boy and girl a complete 
and worthy education. 


Extension of Education 


Roy W. Cloud of Redwood City pre 
sided at the Tuesday afternoon session, 
which considered plans for the extension 
of public education. Ira W. Kibby, 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Ethel Richardson, 
and F. W. Roman made interesting re 
ports in their several fields. 

The first Amundsen-Ellsworth polar 
expedition was shown in motion pictures 
by F. N. Smith of the Pathe News at the 
evening session. 

Wednesday was given over to visiting 
and to group conferences and committee 
work. The superintendents were guests 
of the people of Carson Valley in a series 
of educational trips. An extended account 
of this delightful event will appear later. 
In the evening program Selden C. Smith 
gave a most interesting motion picture 
lecture on “The making of books.” 

O. R. Hartzell of San Rafael presided 
at the general session of Thursday morn- 
ing. Mrs. F. O. McColloch, state presi- 
dent of California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, brought inspiring greet- 
ings. A discussion of records and reports 
was opened by Walter E. Morgan, state 
assistant superintendent, and continued 
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Convention Headquarters—Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe, California. 


Mathews, Resident Manager. 


by Arthur S. Pope of Santa Barbara 
County. Recent court decisions affecting 
education were presented by Mark Kep- 
pel of Los Angeles county and president 
the California Teachers’ Association. 
His cogent paper will be published in a 
later issue of the Sierra Educational 
News. 


Re-organization of State Department 


The urgent necessity for a re-organiza- 
tion of the State Department of Educa- 
tion was presented by William John 
Cooper of San Diego, who is chairman of 
1 committee of the California Council of 
Education which is working along these 
lines. Fred M. Hunter of Oakland par- 
ticipated in the discussion. It is now 
generally recognized that the time is com- 
ing in which there must be a complete 
overhauling of the present relationships 
nd functions of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The reorganization of county school 
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D. M. Linnard, President; Jack T. 


Southern Pacific Railway, Tahoe Route. 


offices was discussed by David E. Martin 


of Alameda County 
Santa Clara County. 

The junior college was considered from 
many angles at the Thursday afternoon 
session presided over by Dan H. White 
of Solano County. Alfred Esberg, presi 
dent of the San Francisco Board of Edu 
cation, showed from the layman’s stand 
point the need for re-organization of the 
school system. Merton E. Hill, president 
of Chaffey Junior College; B. M. Woods 
of the University of California, and W. L. 
Glascock of S Mateo, contributed to 


and J. E. Hancock, 


San 
the symposium. 


Economy in Administration 


The city and district superintendents 
continued their section meeting on Fri- 
day morning. Ansel S. Williams of 
Stockton presided. The general theme of 
economy in school administration was 
surveyed by Jerome O. Cross of Santa 
Rosa; F. F. Martin, Santa Monica; W. 
G. Paden, Alameda; C. C. Hughes, Sac- 
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ramento; W. L. Stephens, Long Beach; 
F. M. Hunter, Oakland; Susan M. Dor- 
sey, Los Angeles. 

The county superintendents likewise, 
under guidance of S. M. Chaney, contin- 


ued their section meeting on Friday 
morning. The Improvement of Rural 


Schools served as the basis for discussion 
by A. G. Elmore of Stanislaus, Ada York 
of San Diego, M. L. Richmond of Kings, 
and L. E. Chenoweth, Kern County. 


The final general session of the con- 
took 


vention place Friday afternoon. 
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Afhliation of Auxiliary Groups 





News 


Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County Su- 
perintendent of Schools and President 
of the California Teachers’ Association 
explained needed additions to the Schoo 
Law. His address will be published at < 
later date, together with the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The convention voted to continue the 
Legislative Committee of Fifteen t 
work in co-operation with the Legislative 
Committee of the California ‘Teachers 
Association. President Mark Keppel is 
chairman of the committees —V. MacC 


California Teachers’ Association, Board of Directors. Report of Committee on Affiliation of 


HE Committee on Affiliation of Aux- 

iliary Groups of the Board of Direct- 

ors, which presented a report to the 
State Council last April, have continued 
their investigations since that time, and 
based on the conclusions set forth in that 
report, the Committee now wishes to pre- 
sent a plan whereby groups of teachers in 
particular phases of education, which are 
administered as groups, may become af- 
filiated. Examples of such groups are Ele- 
mentary Principals, Kindergarten, etc. 


As there must be a definite plan for 
affiliation of all groups who so desire, the 
Committee recommends the following: 


1. That all affliated groups must be 


state-wide in their organization and 
membership. 
? 


2. That no application should be re- 
ceived from groups which do not have at 
least 500 members. 


3. That all members of an affiliated 
group must be members of the C. T. A. 


4. That all C. T. A. dues should con- 
tinue to be collected through the Section 
Secretaries of the C. T. A. as at present. 

5. That no affiliation dues should be 
required of any affliated groups. 


6. That representation on the State 
Council from the affliated groups should 
be on the same basis as section represen- 
tation. 


Auxiliary Groups, to the Board at its meeting of October 4, 1926. 


7. That on paying membership dues, 
individual teachers should state whether 
they wish section representation or af- 
filiated group representation. 


8. That each affiliated group should 
work out the manner, time and place for 
the election of its representatives on the 
State Council. 

9. That applications for affiliation 
must be received and approved by the 
Board of Directors of the C. T. A. not 
later than their June meeting to be effec 
tive the ensuing year. 

The Committee believes that the fore 
going plan is both logical and construc- 
tive. It presents a plan for affiliation of 
any educational group and yet does not 
trespass on the prerogatives of any group 
or section. 


The Committee further recommends 
that this proposed plan, if adopted by the 
Board of Directors, be published in the 
Sierra Educational News, and that the 
State Executive Secretary be requested to 
communicate with all Section Secreta- 
ries, that the latter may bring this report 
to the attention of local councils and ex- 
ecutive committees; and with each State 
Council member, that the latter may be 


fully informed before the December 
Council meeting. 
Roy Goop 


Mary F. Mooney 
WatLtTerR B. Crane, Chairman 
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The Joys and Sorrows of a Typing Teacher 


James Davis 
Principal, San Benito County High School and Junior College, Hollister, California 


HE CLASSROOM tteacher’s joys 

and sorrows happen to be with me 

mostly joys and few sorrows. | 
have my “off days” to be sure but the 
sorrows soon fade into joys and | am 
riding on the crest of the wave again. 

When one is an instructor of a class of 
25 students per period, seven periods in 
the day and appreciates the privilege of 
inspiring the efforts of all these fingers, 
gracefully striking the 
typewriter keys to the 
melody of “ Marching 
Through Georgia’ or 
“The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,’ and sees how 
eager they are to make 
their work acceptable, 
how could there be 
many sorrows? Tis true 
the sound of the keys 
must be melody instead 
of noise, the music of 
their patter must have a 
mystic meaning whose 
reality is to unfold in the 
great world of commerce 
and industry and to one’s 
mind not to be just rhythm for rhythm’s 
sake. 

At the beginning of the school year we 
are confronted with the problem of giv- 
ing students the privilege of taking type- 
writing, a subject that here has experi- 
enced a mushroom growth. Eight type- 
writers could accommodate the enroll- 
ment in 1921. Now it requires 25 ma- 
chines with only upper classmen ad- 
mitted. 

Typewriting is not a subject any more 
with us, it is a “disease” with every stu- 
dent in school trying to become “in- 
fected!” 

Besides excluding students from the 
classes we have another “exclusion act” 
when time for the annual contest rolls 
around. We put up a very strict set of 
“training rules” and, much to our dismay, 
students do not drop out because they 
have to go to bed every night at 9 
o’clock during this season, but they all 
try hard to “keep faith” with us. Going 


dispensable 


professional 
trial life. 


The typewriter has be- 
come a universal and in- 


ment of modern business, 
and 


The most characteristic 
music of our age is not 
jazz, but is the staccato 
of a myriad typewriters. 


to bed early is a mere trifle compared to 
depriving one’s self of “sweets” and all 
ice cream except the very plain vanilla 
kind. 

And, too, coffee is under the ban. One 
girl who was so eager to win a place in 
the sun for herself when the great day 
came, said “well, I used to drink five to 
six cups of coffee a day but I quit it 
because I wanted to go to the contest.” 
This, of course, she was 
advised not to do, but 
merely to drink it mod- 
erately which she did, 
and she also won a place 
on the team. 

When fathers will take 
enough interest in the 
children to take them to 
the contest with much 
inconvenience to them- 
selves, and when the 
children refuse to stay 
home under any circum- 
stances, how could there 
be anything but joy in 
one’s work. 

The cup is overflow- 
ing, however, when they come marching 
home, as they have done every year thus 
far, with the coveted cups won for indi- 
vidual and team work. 


accompani- 


indus- 


Motivate the work to be done. Keep 
the right psychology. Give constructive 
crticism and praise instead of scolding 
and fault-finding. Thus joy can be made 
out of any work. The classroom teacher's 
task is no exception to the rule. 

Editorial Note: Mr. Davis has por- 
trayed most effectively the value of 
“motivation” in school work. He has dis- 
covered the “Open Sesame” to the pupils’ 
interest. The typewriter lends itself par- 
ticularly well to this kind of stimulation. 
Practically everyone wants to know “how 
to typewrite.” The advantages are obvi- 
ous. The results are immediate. Peda- 
gogic values are great. Joyous is the 
teacher whose work is built upon the 
sound basis of interest, motivation, and 
creative activity. 
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More Automobiles than School Children 





GeEorRGE C, JENSEN 
Director, Division of Research, California Teachers’ Association 


HERE are more automobiles of the pas- 

senger type, in California today than 

there are pupils or students in all of our 
kindergartens, elementary schools, high schools, 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, and the state 
university combined. 

Every boy, girl, man and woman who at- 
tends a public school in this state, from the 
kindergarten to and including the state uni- 
versity, could ride to school in a California 
owned automobile and ride alone! And then 
there would be enough cars left over to care 
for all the all the faculties,—and 
(See Chart I). 

From January lst to June 30th, 1926, there 


members of 
fifty thousand to spare. 


were registered with the Division of Motor 
ehicles at Sacramento 1,549,093 motor ve- 
Vel ts to 1,549,09 

hicles of which number 1,314,293 were auto- 


mobiles of the passenger type. During this time 
there were enrolled in our public schools, stu- 


dents and pupils as shown in Table I.’ 


Table I 
Kindergartens . 69,364 
Elementary Schools....702,570 
*Secondary Schools......384,010 
State Polytechnic.......... 299 
District Jun. Colleges... 3,479 
Teachers Colleges 10,118 
*State University.......... 30,000 


Total Enrollment 1,199,840 persons 


This means that there at the present 
100,000 automobiles of the 
passenger type in California than there are per- 
enrolled 


all kinds. 


The rate 


are, 


time, over more 


sons 


in all of our public schools of 


of increase of automobiles as com- 
] 


pared with the rate of increase in school en- 
Table II 

Number of automo- Number of persons 

Year biles of passenger enrolled in all public 

type in California. schools and colleges 
1916-17° 306,916 582,800 
1917-18 364,800 616,647 
1918-19 477,450 644,322 
1919-20 532,934 713,220 
1920-21 645,522 797,927 
1921-22... 822,394 864,902 
1922-23 922,518 942,345 
1923-24 1,125,381 1,055,569 
1924-25 1,225,796 1,123,991 
1925-26... 1,314,293 1,199,840 
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rollments is also significant. From 1916 to 
1926 there was a 400 per cent increase in the 
number of automobiles in the state while the 
increase in enrollment in all of our public 
schools, great as was that increase, was but 
210 per cent. The high school increase was 
336 per cent, which includes the great growth 
in numbers in evening and other classes for 
adults. The growth in elementary schools was 
165 per cent. During the period, automobiles 
have increased approximately twice as rapidly 
as has school enrollment. Not until 1924 was 
there any apparent check in the rate of auto- 
mobile increase, and even after this date there 
have been more automobiles 
than have been 
school enrollments 

Table II shows 


added each 


added to 


year 


there our 


persons 
the number of automobiles 
(of the passenger type) and the school enroll- 
ments, covering a period of ten years. 


SIDE from the capital outlay represented 

by the automobiles owned in the state there 
is a large automobile expenditure in the form of 
gasoline, oils, tires, and other automobile ac- 
cessories. In 1925, 807,519,350 gallons of gaso- 
line were sold in California.® If it is assumed 
that the average cost per gallon is eighteen 
cents, then the cost of gasoline during 
one year was $145,353,483. 

The total expenditure for 1923-24 for all kinds 
of public education, from the kindergarten 
through the state university, including capital 
outlay as well as running expenses, was 
$130,737,912.7 This includes state, county, city 
and district school expenditures. 


that 


If the capital 
outlay, cost of oils, tires, repairs, and the thou- 
sands of other automobile expenditures 
added to the cost of automobiles, the cost of 
education becomes insignificant in comparison. 


are 


All this may be as it should be, but there can 
be no justice in, on the one hand, complaining 
of the “high cost of education” and on the 
other, condoning the much higher cost of auto- 
mobiles. It is only by comparing one type of 
expenditure with another that comparative 
values are arrived at. Each of these two great 
social institutions represents an investment. 
Each represents a tax which has to be paid. 


The only essential difference in the two types 


of expenditures is this: School expenditures 


Footnotes on Page 572. 
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Chart I 


There are 100,000 more automobiles, 
are boys, girls, men and women in all our 
the State university. 
students, night school students, all special 
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of the passenger type, in California than there 
public schools, from the kindergarten through 
only the regular students, but also part-time 
students, and all enrolled in every division of 


This includes not 


the State university with the single exception of the extension courses: 


Data from Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Division of Motor Vehicles 


Reports of 
of California. 
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are imposed by law and raised by taxation, 
while automobile expenditures are self-imposed 
by the owners of the cars. This is an impor- 
tant psychological difference but fiscally it is 
the same thing. One is as much of a tax as the 
other. Which of these expenditures brings the 


larger returns to society? 


1Data from the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

“This includes regular high school 
part-time students, special day and 


students, 
evening stu- 
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dents, night school students, and students in such 
junior colleges as are connected with high schools. 


This includes all branches and divisions of the 
state university except the extension division. This 
figure is estimated, based upon enrollment of pre- 
vious years with liberal allowances for increase. 

Automobile numbers are for calendar 
school numbers for fiscal years. 

5During these years commercial vehicles were 
not separated from automobiles of passenger type. 

®Statement from Secretary of State Board of 
Equalization. 

*Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. This figure does not include interest on 
bonded indebtedness but does include all school 
bonds. 


years; 
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During the past decade the rate of increase in automobiles has been far more rapid 


than the rate of increase in public school enrollment. 


The curve representing “All 


Schools” includes kindergartens, elementary schools, secondary schools (regular, special, 
part-time, evening students), junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, and the State university 
with all of its divisions except the extension students. 


Data from Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Division of Motor Vehicles of California. 
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Education and the Taxpayer 


Witutam H. LANGDON 
| scant LANGDON addressed the school su- 


perintendents at their recent annual conven- 
tion at Lake 
ate, 


Tahoe. As normal school gradu- 
City Schools, 
California State 
Education, Superior Judge, member 
Education Normal School, 
Judge of the Appellate Court, and now candi- 


date for the Supreme Court, Judge Langdon is 


teacher, Superintendent of 


District Attorney, 
Board of 


Board of 


President 


Fresno 


well-prepared to discuss problems pertaining to 
public education. 


In his preliminary remarks he spoke of the 
mounting costs of education and the need for 
stock-taking by the authorities 
The must justify 
these expenditures or prune where necessary, 


educational 


themselves. school forces 
otherwise the tax-paying interests outside the 


schools will themselves demand curtailments, 
perhaps to the detriment of the system. 

Judge Langdon is sound in this contention. 
Two years ago the Educational News 
advocated the appointment of a committee to 
study and report upon school expenditures and 


the results secured 


Sierra 


from school 


our present 
There is much cloudy thinking upon 
this subject of school expenditure. Let it al- 
ways be remembered that when we speak of 
the “tax-payer,” we include with the business 


man the teacher also.—Editorial Note —A. H. C. 


system. 





Excerpts from the Address 
66 UR 


nize that the taxpayer is on inquiry as 


educational authorities must recog- 
to the cost of our public school system,” said 
Judge Langdon. He is told that practically 
half of all tax money goes to maintenance of 


primary and 


and the uni- 


versity and the totals are good 


high schools state 


round sums. 
He is complaining of the tax burden he is carry 
ing and is looking to where there may be cur- 
tailment. I believe the situation demands seri 
ous consideration and that our educational lead 
ers must give earnest and sympathetic attention 
to the problem of the taxpayer and co-operate 
with him wherever possible and hold his friend 
that 
no impairment of our school system. 


ly support of public education so there 


shall be 


I was associated for so 


many with 
that | 


We are confronted 


years 


school work and schoolmen feel a 


pro- 
found interest and concern. 


with certain facts and conditions which must 


be met. Responsibilities rest upon us to give 


heed to the plaint of the tax-payer and save our 


public school system from ill-advised 


attempts 
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More and more 
we hear that education is costing too much and 
It is 
my desire that the educational authorities shall 


to ease the load he is carrying. 
clearly a day of reckoning is ahead of us. 


prepare and begin to prepare now, to justify 


what they are doing and to have regard for 


economy of expenditure. 
this situation is the conse- 
quential task of our schoolmen today. If the 


To avert most 


common complaint of extravagance is to be 
lodged against our school system, then let us 
hope that our educational men will themselves 
apply the pruning-knife. I do not wish to see 
them forced to curtail expenditures for then it 
will very likely be unintelligently and blindly 
done. It is my earnest wish that if too great 
a burden is being imposed on the taxpayer, 
the school men and women will direct the re 
trenchment so that impairment shall be kept 
at a They will know best how to 


effect reductions of cost. 


minimum. 


I urge them to anti- 
cipate, to prepare against the gathering cloud 
of protest from the 


taxpayer as regards the 


burden piling up so rapidly on his shoulders. 


There can be no denying that with the build- 


ing costs of recent years, erection of school 


structures has added greatly to the taxpayer's 
load. It is a most costly period because the 
phenomenal increase in population in our state 
has 


made extraordinary demands for school 


room. We are building glorious temples which 
are a far cry from “the little red school house.” 
And the disproportion of 


ingly great. 


cost is correspond 
It may be true that we are build- 
ing well for the future, but meantime we must 
frankly confess that a heavy and trying load 
has been heaped on the tax-payer, and if he is 
made to stagger, we at once have an unreliable 
prop for our school system. 


Local pride in school buildings has undoubt 
edly gone to excessive limits and is largely re 
sponsible for the high totals of educational 
Frankly, I believe that the brakes should 
Yet with 
under pressure for lowering costs we may see 
an endeavor to 


cost. 


be put on. buildings erected and 


curtail the pay of teaching 


forces. To my mind, the personnel is the vital 
1 our work and under no cir 
cumstances should its character and quality be 
lowered from the 


factor il school 


standards. In other 
the payroll must not be the first resort 


present 
words, 
to introduce economy. I believe there is oppor 
tunity in other directions to halt the mounting 
cost of government and I regard it as impera 
that shall find op 
portunity to lend co-operation in the retrench 


tive educational authorities 


ment that is the demand of the times.” 
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Recent Educational Legislation 
in Oregon 
E. F. CARLETON 


Secretary, Oregon State Teachers’ Association 


LONG with the necessary legislative amend- 

ment, addition, and repeal which are con- 
stantly required to adjust any educational sys- 
tem to its proper expansion, Oregon, within 
several constructive 
forward steps in educational legislation. 


recent years, has made 

Educational opportunities have been opened 
to those not physically able to avail themselves 
of the Chil- 


dren's Law, which provides that the districts 


public schools, by the 


Crippled 


shall set aside for each child who is so phys- 


ically incapacitated as to be unable to leave 


home, the per capita cost of education for that 
providing 


district which shall be expended in 


home instruction for the crippled child. 


Authority has been given to school boards 


to dismiss children on schgol time for periods 
not to attend 


instruction. 


exceed 120 minutes a week to 


week-day schools for religious 


Under this provision, 29 week-day religious 


schools were conducted in Oregon during the 
1925-1926, total 


ment of nearly 7,000 pupils. 


school vear of with a enroll- 


Physical Examinations 


Physical examination of children attending 
schools has been 
Public 


tion furnishes the necessary forms to the teach- 


the elementary public 
The Superintendent of 


pro- 
vided. Instruc- 
ers of the state, who are required to conduct 
the examination during the first 
The of the examination 
defects of vision, hearing, breathing, dentition, 


month of 


school. scope covers 


or other external obvious defects which will 


prevent or interfere with the normal education 
of the then 


called to the 


child. These obvious defects are 


attention of the parent. Parents 
or guardians may, by filing a written objection, 
secure the exemption of their children from the 
examination 

[he examination is thoroughly simple, as is 
necessary, of course, since it is to be admin- 
teacher; however, by 
rendered through the 
and _ helpful 
The 
significant, 


istered by the classroom 


assistance and training 


county institutes, a satisfactory 


been secured. 


measure 1s 


observance of the law has 


enactment of such a 
since it gives evidence of the present trend to 
accord attention to the physical as well as the 
child’s development 


mental aspect of the 


Funds have been appropriated for the esta 
lishment of a Department of Americanizatio: 
This is really a department of adult educatio 
which operates to diminish the adult illiterac 
that is not only dangerous in itself but const 
tutes a bar to the proper success of any pri 
gram for the betterment of youth. 

The improvement of 
teacher training which must be 


steady standards for 


met before 
teacher can secure certification have been take 
into account by the establishment of a ney 
normal school in Southern Oregon. The norm: 
school at Ashland 
2ist with an enrollment of 225 
students, and promises to render an excellent 
service in the training of teachers for the ele 
mentary grades. 


opened for admission o 


June initial 


* * * 


Elementary Commissioner 


Miss Helen Heffernan, former rural supervisor 


of the schools of Kings County, is now State 


Commissioner of Elementary Schools of Cali 
fornia. 

Miss Heffernan graduated from the Univer 
sity of Nevada in 1915. 
from the University of California with the de 
gree of A.B. 
of M.A. Her work in Kings County has beer 
such that it has brought her prominently before 
educators in the West. 





In 1922 she graduated 


In 1924 she received the degree 
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The Industrial Teacher and Extra Activities 


Lynn E. STocKWELL 
Director of Vocational Education, State College and Public Schools, Fresno, Calif. 


HE QUESTION of 


curricular activities 


whether 
should 
ducted by teachers appointed for that 
specific purpose or whether the reg- 
ular teachers should assume this addi- 


extra- 
be con- 


tional responsibility is a very impor- 
tant one and should be given careful 
ynsideration. By extra-curricular activities are 
meant the activities which are not a part of the 


egular school program of studies, but are a 
very necessary and vital adjunct to the pro- 
grams of the public schools of this country. 


Following is a list of extra-curricular activities 
found in public schools: 


Football *Declamatory 
Basketball *Oratorical 
Baseball *Journalism 
Track a. School paper 
Tennis b. Magazines, etc. 
Hockey *Dramatics 
*Orchestra Garden Clubs 
*Band Radio Clubs 
*Glee Club Industrial Clubs 
*Chorus Hi-Y Clubs 
*Quartette Swimming Clubs 
Cantatas 1Subject Clubs 
*Debating Hiking Clubs 


*On regular curriculums of some schools. 

This list is not complete, but it gives a very 
clear idea of the complexity and extent of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Before discussing the question of the indus- 
trial teacher’s relation to these extra-curricular 
activities, let our thought turn for the moment to 
a justification for these activities. In the cardi- 
nal principles the justification for these activi- 
ties is found. The cardinal principles of second- 
ary education have generally accepted 
throughout the United States. As a most im- 
portant means for the realization? of Health, 
Worthy Use of Leisure, and Worthy Home 
Membership aims, as set up in the cardinal prin- 
ciples, their importance and place in our public 


been 


school system is unquestionable. 


Arguments Against 


1. A consideration of the arguments against 
the participation of the industrial teacher in 
these activities will be first taken up and dis- 
cussed. The first argument against this partici- 
pation is that the industrial teacher is as a rule 
teaching the entire school day in his own sub- 
ject. This has been the author’s own personal 
experience, as well as his knowledge of a large 
‘Latin, French, German, Mathematics, etc. 

2Cardinal Principles of Education, Bulletin No. 


35, 1918. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


number of industrial teachers’: programs. The 
statement is often heard that the industrial 
teacher has no outside preparation work to do. 
To anyone thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
dustrial teacher and his job, this statement is 
absurd. The industrial teacher has plenty of 
preparation work to do and because of neces- 
sity it is usually done before and after school 
hours. He cannot take his preparation work 
home and do it in the evening as the academic 
teacher does. He must appear early and stay 
late to do this preparation work in the shop. 
If the industrial teacher is assigned this extra- 
curricular duty when will this preparation work 
be done? A solution of this problem is to 
relieve the industrial teacher of at least 
periods per day during which time his prepa 
ration work can be done. 


two 


This demand is not 
unreasonable, as the average load for the aca- 
demic teacher is but four school hours per day. 


2. The second argument is that the average 


extra-curricular activity is so different from the 
industrial teacher’s regular work that a great 
amount of additional time must be spent on the 
extra-curricular activity. This additional time 
would not be necessary if the extra-curricular 
activity was closely allied to the regular work, 
such as football is to physical training. Because 
of this great difference and the additional time 
spent on it, the regular work suffers. The 
teacher’s time, thought, and energy are divided 
The solution of this problem, if the time allow 
ance is made, is to assign to the industrial 
teacher the closely allied extra-curricular activi 
ties such as industrial clubs, or the extra-cur 
ricular activity in which the teacher has a special 
talent for or interest in, such as orchestra, band 
work, or football. 


3. The third argument is to answer the fol 
lowing question: When is the industrial teacher 
to find time to do the numerous jobs assigned 
to him by superintendent, principal and teachers 
if he is assigned responsibility for extra-cur- 
ricular activities? Anyone familiar with the in- 
dustrial department knows of the numerous re- 
quests which come to the department to fix a 
table or chair, make a poster, print tickets and 
dodgers for a contest of some sort, repair the 
bell system, and other jobs. 

The foregoing arguments constitute the main 
objections to the industrial teacher participating 









in extra-curricular activities. A summary of the 

arguments against the industrial teacher’s par- 

ticipation follows: 

1. The industrial teacher is too heavily loaded 

with instructional duties. 

2. The wide range of difference between the 
industrial teacher’s regular job and the 
usual extra-curricular activities. 

3. The industrial teacher is usually flooded 
with jobs to be done which must, as a rule 
be done by the 
teacher and on 
the teacher's 
own time, leav- 
ing no time for 
extra -curricular 
duties. 

Arguments For 

1. A consideration 

of the arguments for 

active participation of 
the industrial teacher 
in extra - curricular 
activities will next be 
taken up and dis- 
cussed. The first 
point in favor of par- 
ticipation is that it 
affords the industrial 
teacher an opportu- 
nity to make a great- 
er number of con- 
tacts with the student 
body. The usual con- 
tacts with the student 
body are very limited 
and, as a rule, the 
students in the indus- 
trial classes are seg- 
regated because of 
the nature of the sub- 
jects. Participation in 
extra-curricular activ- 
ties gives the indus- 
trial teacher the op- 

portunity to know a 

great many more stu- 

dents and _ incident- 


ally to advertise the industrial departments. 


2. Another point is that industrial teachers 


as a rule are specialists. Their work during the 
entire day is confined to the one subject in 
which they have been trained. This specializa- 
tion is a decidedly deadening feature and unless 
relieved in some -way tends to make the indi- 
vidual a mere machine as far as mind is con- 
cerned in their daily activities. Their participa- 
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The American National Red Cross will hold its 
Tenth Annual Roll Call from Armistic Day, No- 
vember 11, to Thanksgiving, November 25, when 
all are cordially invited to become members of 
this great organization. Membership dues paid at 
that time maintain the work of the Red Cross— 
local, national and international—throughout the 
coming year. 
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tion in the responsibilities of extra-curricular 
activities offers the opportunity to offset the 
deadening effects of the specialization. 

3. The third point is that by participation in 
these activities the entire industrial department 
is advertised indirectly. Ordinarily the industrial 
department, faculty, students, courses, product, 
etc., is very little known to the rest of the 
school. Naturally the industrial teacher’s con- 
tact with larger groups of students means that a 
greater number hear 
directly of the indus- 
trial teachers and the 
department. This 
without question 
means a greater num- 
ber in the depart- 
ment and_= greater 
publicity in the rest 
of the school. There 
is very little doubt 
that industrial teach- 
ers as a whole are 
poor advertisers of 
their own depart- 
ment. 


4. Still another 
point is that it gives 
the industrial teacher 
a chance for mental 
and physical relaxa- 
tion. The mental re- 
laxation is the com- 
change from 
the tense and strict 
concentration which 
is absolutely essential 
in a shop where ma- 
chines, edge 
etc., are used and 
where exactness is 
the governing factor. 
This complete mental 
relaxation is very 
essential to contin- 
ued growth and suc- 
cess in the teaching 
profession. The phy- 
sical relaxation is the complete change from 
the dusty, and as a rule, poorly ventilated and 
lighted shops. Of course in the newer shops 
special attention is given to these special phys- 
ical features when planning the shop. Without 
this mental and physical relaxation the teacher 
will soon become fatigued and the work in the 
classroom will suffer accordingly. 

(Continued on Page 606) 
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—|HE thirty-six real live members of the 
Marysville Union High School Junior 


Farm Center are shown in the accom- 


iA 4\\|| panying picture. The Agricultural 
iy y i . 
ae Department shows a 100 per cent in- 


2 | crease in students. 





A schedule provid- 
ing ample time for field trips and 
practical work has made the courses more in- 
teresting and valuable to the students and was 
partly responsible for the increased interest. 
Another natural asset has been the entering 
of Marysville Agricultural students, for the first 
time, into a series of judging contests. For the 
most part we are victorious. The spirit of com- 
petition has become a dominant factor, the 
American desire to excel, now possesses the 
Agricultural department. Recruiting for new 
good students becomes “part of the game.” 


Active Meetings 


Beside the regular prescribed work, embrac- 
ing Agricultural Science, Farm Mechanics, and 
Home Projects, the boys have several other 
departmental interests from which they derive 
much benefit. Every Thursday the Junior Farm 
Center meets for 45 minutes; conducts their 
meeting in a strictly parliamentary order; hears 
the adult representative from the Yuba County 
Farm Bureau and members from their own 
organization, upon timely agricultural subjects. 
Seldom does a farmer representative fail to 
attend the meeting and never has he left the 
Junior center without being glad that he came. 

Marshall Sperbeck, President of the Junior 
Farm Center during the 1925-26 fall term, is 
also Manager of the Milk Testing Association 
started by the boys and sponsored by the Farm 
Bureau. Three out of five Student Body offices 
are held by members of the Junior Farm Cen- 
ter, with Marshall Sperbeck as Student Body 
President. This is the second time Agricultural 
students have succeeded to the Presidency of 
the Student Body. Lee Landerman, an Agri- 
cultural student for three years, winner of many 
contests and organizer of rural garden clubs, 
was given this honor in 1924-25. 

The Yuba County Farm Bureau has made 
the President of the Junior Farm Center a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, thereby giving 
distinct recognition to the boys. 


A California High School—Junior Farm Center 


Wix.iaM C. Morrison, Department of Agriculture 
Marysville Union High School, Marysville, California 
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Cooperating with County Agent Harrison, 
ten members from the Junior organization have 
organized 140 grammar school students into 
garden, poultry, pig and lamb clubs, thus tying 
up the high school with the grammar schools 
of Yuba County. 


Victorious in Judging 


This past year the department has been again 
victorious in judging contests having won the 
tree judging at the State Fair; twelve prizes 
in garden, grain and fruit exhibits; taking the 
first three places in the seed identification con 
test at the Davis Agricultural Club Convention 
against 870 competitors from 38 counties; and 
received second in the Milk-Maids Contest at 
the Pacific Slope Dairy show in Oakland. 

Each boy aided in the Yuba County Agri- 
cultural Survey, which was distributed in June 
along with the annual progress report as the 
year’s contribution. They have an Employment 
Bureau, which has more applications for work 
to be done than they have boys to do the 





The Personnel of the Center 


work. Two reporters in the department art 
able to earn money by writing for two loca 
dailies. 

At almost every Farm Center meeting one or 
more boys speak, thus developing their poise, 
self-confidence, and ability to express them 
selves, beside making the Center meetings more 
enjoyable. 

Teachers in the department are R. I. Hale, 
H. F. Keeler and Wm. C. Morrison. Due to 
the complete cooperation of Principal C. E 
Warren these teachers have been successful in 
their work. This year the department hopes 
for an increase to 50 bona fide Agricultural 
students. 


































































































































































































































































































































Inextricable Responsibility —Who Educates 
the Child? 


JoHN H. BuTLerR 


is no place where that grand 
old American game of “Passing the 
Buck” is played with greater serious- 
ness and with less legitimate excuse 
than in the educational institutions of 
this country, from the “little red 
school-house” to the university on the 
And the children, the youths, the young 





hill. 


men and women of the land, are the “goats.” 

The “buck” starts with the colleges and uni- 
versities and is passed downward, going in its 
successive stages from college to high school, 
from high school to grammar school, from 
grammar school to primary school, and from 
primary school to the home, where it can go 
no farther. Here it is hurled back and forth 
from Mama to Papa, and from Papa to Mama, 
until the neighbors shake their sadly 
and moralize on the failure of modern marriage. 


heads 


Collegiate Complaints 


The colleges start it. “What can we do with 
these young men and women?” they say. “The 
high schools send them to us woefully unpre- 
pared. Their Latin is preposterous; their 
mathematics deplorable; and they do not know 
the difference between iambic pentameter and 
dactyl hexameter.” 

“Their English is a disgrace to the Republic. 
We have been forced to organize special Eng- 
lish classes in which we try to give them the 
simple drill work in grammar that they should 
have received in the secondary schools.” So 
speak the English professors of the colleges. 

The mathematics professors fill the air with 
similar lamentations, begging High Heaven to 
witness the miserable material they have to 
deal “They have absolutely no founda- 
tion, these young people who come to us now-a- 
days,” 


with. 
they moan. “Their basis of algebra is 
so poor that they cannot handle the rudimentary 
equations in calculus. Not one in ten knows 
how to extract the cube root of a polynomial, 
and fewer still can work out the geometric solu- 
tion for proving that the square on the hypote- 
nuse is equal to the sums of the squares of the 
other Ye Gods and 
How teach them higher mathematics 
unless they have at least a nodding acquaintance 


two sides. small fishes! 


can we 


with lower mathematics?” 





State Teachers College, San Francisco 


EXT lifts the long-drawn wail of the scienc 
department—the professors of chemistry 
biology, and physics, not to mention the var 
ous other professors of medicine, dentistry an 
all sorts and brands of engineering. ‘“Thes 
ignoramuses,” they shriek, “these ignoramuse: 
do not know the difference between an electro 
and a duedecagon. They think that Tynda 
was a Methodist minister, and the H2Os;Z is 
radio broadcasting station. They tell us they 
have taken science in high school, but either 
they have forged the signatures to their dip 
mas, or their high school teachers should bs 
expelled from the profession for gross stupidity 
or felonious misrepresentation, or both. These 
people are no more fit to take science courses 
in college than are Hottentots to 
North Pole.” 
And so it goes. 


climb the 


There is not a lad or las: 
who has spent a week in college without having 
had at least three-fourths of his or her profes 
sors shake their heads bitterly over the lack oi 
his or her high school preparation. 
the poor colleges manage to struggle 
with the miserable material they have to dea 
with, but certainly it is one of the crying out 
rages of the times! 


High School Wailings 


Can it be that the high schools are defiant 
in their wrong doing? Can it be that they let 
the stream of collegiate reprimand pass in on 
oral appendage and out the other, much as 
does a small boy perched on a high tree, wit! 
storming Ma below? No, the high schools are 
well aware of the product they turn out. Every 
June, in every city and every hamlet of ever) 
state, there is a high school principal who prays 
for final mercy as he signs, in anguish, the 
diplomas of many of his graduates—the diplo 
mas vouching that these boys and girls have 
completed the high school course with a reason 
able show of ability. Each principal knows 
that he is signing his name to several uncer 
tainties; knows that there is many a fragile 
foundation, many an unsound pillar, many 
missing joist in the educational structures h: 
has tried to build in these boys and girls, but- 
what can he do? 

It is not his fault nor the fault of his teachers 


Somehow 
along 
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ie Lord knows that they have done their 
est. The whole trouble lies in the fact that 
e high school cannot be expected to build a 
yscaper upon quicksand. He, the principal, 
ight not to be held responsible for shortcom- 
gs of the elementary grades that send these 
iildren to high school with 


sundation for high school work. 


HHHHH—! 


L of the whole trouble. The grammar grades, 
irat ’em. Just look! See what they have done. 
They have neglected their duty to the children; 
sent them to high school 


absolutely no 


There you have it, the heart 


unprepared. As a 
result the poor, overworked high school failed. 
\s a further result the colleges failed. 
something should be done about this. 


Certainly 


Here is the high school mathematics teacher. 
Well,” he says, surveying his freshman class 
that you 
eople are in a pretty shape to begin algebra. 
You are not ready to take up algebra. What 
lid you learn about mathematics in the gram- 
lar grades, anyway? 
lisgraceful.” 


vith a scorching gaze, “I must say 


It's disgraceful, simply 
At this point he shakes a bunch 
“Just look 
Half of you do not know what an arith- 
etic progression happens to be. A third of 
you cannot multiply numbers of 
igits, and” 


ff preliminary test papers at them. 
ere. 
mixed five 
(his voice raises to an anquished 
wail) “there are only three in the entire class 
hat know how to find the base, when the rate 
ind the percentage are given.” 


He pauses. A despairing silence hangs over 


| 


1e room. The miserable little boys and girls 
0k with dumb hopelessness at each other. 
“What did grammar teachers 

io with you in the arithmetic periods?” he asks 


ircastically, in spite of the fact that the school 


your grade 


oard had definitely ruled against the using of 
ircasm in the class room. 
ot teach 


“Certainly they did 
Right 
He shakes the papers again 
There is a long pause. And then, 
Oh well. I that if 
assed you, we must accept you. | 
uught to spend the first half of the 


you arithmetic. here is the 


vidence.” 


suppose they 


ear teaching you the rudiments of 
that 
sundation for algebra, but | am em 


irithmetic so you will have a 


loyed to teach algebra. For tomor- 
will take the 
xamples on page six. 


Ww we first twenty 
Class is dis- 
lissed.” 

And this is the 
oked so subdued and 
he came home that first day 


vas not 


little Alice 


scared when 


reason 


For it 


only in algebra class that 
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she was told how utterly her grammar grade 
teachers had failed. The English teacher also 
lifted her voice in horror. “Grammar? Why 
you children do not know the first thing about 
grammar. Was I hired to 
school subjects here? But 
with you people?” 


teach elementary 


what am I to do 


Poor high school teachers. Some of us never 
know when we are well off, do we? 
suppose we happened to be 


Now just 
high school in- 
structors. Yes, it’s all the fault of the grammar 
grades. 

Grammar School Groanings 

3ut what happens when we drag the gram 
mar grade teachers on the carpet, and level a 
stern and accusing finger at them? Do they 
guiltily cringe and their crime? 
They do not. The eighth grade teacher snorts 
indignantly, “Don’t go blaming me. I 
with children 
wreck. When that first 
week last fall, I told the principal what sort 
of preparation they had for eighth grade work 
If you allow the seventh grade teachers to pass 
such specimens, don’t blame me.” 

We turn to the 
she flares up before we get nicely started. It 
seems that, “Huh!” she is not going to take 
that should go to the sixth grade 
“No, sir,” it is not her fault. If the 
sixth grade teachers insist on passing children 


acknowledge 


worked 


those until | 


Was a nervous 


class came to me the 


seventh grade teacher but 


criticism 
teacher. 


without adequately preparing them for her sev- 
enth grade work, how in the world can we 
blame her, she would like to know? 


Naturally, we cannot answer her indignant 
question. In a daze we turn to the sixth grade 
teacher. Our glazing eyes note vaguely that 
she points with outraged dignity to the fifth 
grade teacher. We turn to the fifth grade 
teacher,- 

Kindergarten Clearance 

Sometime later we come drunkenly out of 

the kindergarten door. Our minds 


are very hazy. Dimly we remember 


that we were shunted down through 
the grammar grades to the primary 
grades. With ever-increasing rapidity 
we hurled through the primary grades 
to the kindergarten. 


There a sweet- 


faced, serene young maiden, with 


bobbed hair and gentle eyes cleared 
to the whole horrible tangle. In a 
firm, yet kindly voice she explained 
that, after all, it was not the schools 
that 


If we wanted to end our long search 


were to blame. Certainly not! 


we had best to go to—the homes! 
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Parents—The Real Culprits 


\ great light broke upon us. At last we 
would fix responsibility. To the home! To the 
home! Charge! And we charged across the 
street and down the avenue to the home. There 
could be no more dodging the issue. We had 
tracked the evader to his home woodpile. 

HEY were eating supper—this was the aver- 
age kind of home that sits down to supper 
in the evening. They were eating supper when 
we arrived. Seeing in our grim faces that some- 
thing awful was going to happen they sent the 
children over to Aunt Mary’s and _ waited, 
trembling. In bitter, vitriolic words we raked 
them, fore and aft, with our charges. All the 
long gathering wrath, all the pent up indigna- 
tion of us was released. The carnage was awful. 

Then we paused. Pa turned to Ma. “You 
see! It’s the Saunders blood in those children. 
Heaven knows I can’t do anything with them. 
They never got those traits from our side of 
the house, glory be!” 

“Why Henry Smith! To accuse my side of 
the house. Whose great grandfather was it 
that couldn’t sign his name? Whose own father 
never uses capitals and periods in his letters 
to this day? Whose ————.” 

The next day we awakened in the peaceful 
quiet of the hospital. A flying chair had done 
deadly work upon us. When we were carried 
out by the ambulance people the battle was still 
raging—according to reports—and the question 
of responsibility was still as far from being 
settled as ever. 


A County Program 
CATHERINE U. GRAY 


County Superintendent of Schools, Hollister, 
San Benito County, California 


\ Y PLANS for the next four years are to 
7s continue the line of work already begun. 
Aside from keeping the course of study up-to- 
date with modern methods and grading pupils 
according to ability and application, I hope to 
encourage teachers by a schedule of salaries 
and promotion for conscientious service and 
satisfactory results. 

Since environment plays such an important 
part in the lives of the pupils, I shall endeavor 
to improve conditions both in the school room 
and on the school grounds. 

In the past term, 18 of the 36 schools have 
been painted inside; 15 painted outside; 10 have 


beautified the grounds by planting shrubs, the 
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addition of window boxes, walks and cement 


copings; two have overcome the cross-lighting 
system by moving the windows to one side of 
the building and two installed modern and 
beneficial playground equipment in the way of 
slides and horizontal bars. 

Four districts have bonded themselves for 


new buildings. Aromas Joint District, $22,000; 


Pacheco, $20,000 for two classrooms and an 
auditorium; Southside for $9,000 for classrooms 
and a cement basement with kitchenette and 
lavatories; San Juan, $33,000 for 10 classrooms 
and auditorium. Three schools have added new 


rooms. Others have built porches and sheds. 


Waterless Schools 


Five districts have improved the water con- 


ditions. Two have installed windmills in order 


to have fresh water and be able to care for 
the gardens and grounds. Two have piped 
water from nearby ranches and one dug a 
cistern. Prior to this the water had been car- 
ried in a milk can or demijohn for all school 
purposes. Four schools are still without water. 

Three high school bus lines have been estab- 
lished which at present are carrying more than 
135 pupils. This one feature alone has done 
more for the county than any other invest- 
ment. Now parents are able to live at home 
and keep the family together while they work 
the ranch, rather than move to town or leave 
the county. The entire cost for transportation 
was less than $6,000. 

It is more than likely that the upper grades 
of the nearby elementary schools will be trans- 
ported to Hollister before another four years 
pass. In the city schools two special music 
teachers have been employed to conduct glee 
club, orchestra and band work. 

The high school and junior college have con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and in efficiency. 
Bleachers at a cost of .$1,000 have been built 
for the athletic field. The Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Course was added; streets on two sides 
have been paved, and a six-room, one-story 
building as a unit of a new high school is under 
construction at a cost of $25,000. 

The past year there enrolled in the elemen 
tary schools of the county 1,698 pupils, with 
an average daily attendance of 1,526. The cost 
per pupil was $87.35. The enrollment of the 
regular high school was 344; special day and 
evening classes, 209; junior college, including 
agricultural and poultry classes, 175; making a 
total of 728 at a unit cost of $175.42. The 
school tax rate amounted to 40 cents elemen- 
tary schools of county and 60 cents high school, 
making a total of $1.00. 
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California Club Women In Action 


Mariana Berto.a, M. D. 


President, 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs, General Federation Director 


for California 


-}OU ASK ME what my personal be- 
4} lief is in regard to club women’s con- 
tribution to the community at large 

| at the present time and what they can 
do for the community. My answer to 
that is to tell you in brief a few of the 

things that the club women have done 
Playgrounds have been established in the rural 
districts, also parks; 
they have planted over 
10,000 trees; 


have co-operated with 


miles of 


the schools in furnish- 
ing luncheons for the 
children; put in weigh- 
ing and measuring of 
children; furthered the 
employment of school 
furthered the 
establishment of a 


nurses; 


Home Demonstrator in 
the rural districts, thus 
assisting the women to 
make better homes. 


A man is very apt to 
see that he has the 
tools wherewith to 
work but women very 
often have make-shift 
tools or poor tools. 


Che Home Demonstra- 
tor will bring to both 
an appreciation of the 
value of the 
tools to 


correct 


use. 


Safe Maternity 


One of the largest 


community projects is 
the establishment of < 
children’s ward and 

maternity ward in every county hospital. In 
many rural little children 
This 


young 


districts are placed 
by the side of adults. 
many Many 


cannot afford a family because of the high price 


should not be for 


reasons. married people 


of hospital rates and physicians’ fees. An up- 
to-date maternity ward in the county hospital 
would enable the mother to have her baby in 
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A California Home-Maker 


an up-to-date, clean, modern room with all of 
the comforts that a woman is entitled to when 
she goes down into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death in order to have her baby. 

Home Department 


Under the American 


take up,—a. mothercraft; b. nutrition; c. 


phase ot 


tiles; and d. gardens. Every 
welfare is very close to the club woman's heart 
We feel that the ad- 
olescent stage of child 
hood is just as impor 
tant as the foundation 
the adoles- 
outlook is a 


healthy one, happy, in 


period. If 
cent’s 
dustrious, ambitious, 
successful, it will 
that 
will be the 


and 
follow after-life 
same. If 
the age of adolescence 
is depressed, brow 
beaten, misunderstood, 
follow that the 


after-life 


it will 
will be ham- 
pered. We believe too 
that the this 
important should 


care of 
age 
not be left entirely to 
that 
that homes are respon 


the schools but 


sible. 

Every good club 
woman looks after 
her home first and her 
club work for others 
is second. 

Civic Welfare 

In the 

of the community we 


civic welfare 


take an active interest 
Whether 


or woman it is our 


one be man 


welfare of the 
community in which we live. We cannot expect 


duty to give some time to the 
to have the right kind of men and women will 
ing to run for office if we do not intelligently 
and whole-heartedly support their efforts to give 
us a administration. Our courts 
need cleaning and weeding out for the sake of 


the juveniles who go there and for the sake of 


gor rd, clean 
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the youth that enters their portals. The admin- 
istration of justice has always been proverbially 
slow. We believe that it should be speeded up 
somewhat and that it should be more deeply 
just than it is. Laws should be enforced. The 
should be enforced that we 
may get into the habit of obeying the law and 
therefore will find the 


small petty laws 
higher laws much more 
easy to keep and to obey. 


doing 


JE ARE 


birds and 


much in 
The 


mean the 


conservation of 


wild life. conservation of 


certain birds may saving of many 
crops, it 
song trees 
the preservation of our climate as well as the 


beautiful landscape. 


may mean the saving of our native 


birds. The conservation of means 


[he preservation of high- 


ways, water, and waterways means much to 


this 


state; to teach people not to waste water 
but to utilize it in its various uses and for the 


electric power that it may give to the com 
munity. 
We believe in the dissemination of music, 


that latent talents should be brought out in 
the adult individual not so much that the adult 
individual himself may be developed for him- 
self alone but principally that he may be able 
to influence the youth that is growing. No one 
can gage the power of music. Enchantress, it 
It exalts many a joy and 
Abnormal 
therefore, produce abnormal effects. 


waves many wands! 


allays many a grief. music must, 


The jazz mind is the product of jazz music. 
Jazz tends to jazzy thinking as well as jazzy 
dancing. 


We believe in gathering into our fold all of 
our Junior members not so much that they 
may later make good club women as that they 
may have intelligent supervision in methods of 
onducting meetings and social reunions, as well 
is intelligent programs for the higher develop 

ent of the young 


Industrial Betterment 


We 


believe in better industrial and social 
onditions for the workers of the state. We 
cannot have a happy community unless the 


working conditions of our people are of the 


best, the work performed in the right environ 
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ment, with plenty of fresh air, light, and the 
best living conditions in all of our factories. 


We believe also that the institutions belong 
ing to the state should be conducted under the 
most humane conditions; that first of all they 
should not be peddled out as political remuner- 
ation to people who have no intelligent con- 
ception of how such institutions should be run. 
Every institution belonging to the state should 
be supervised by people who have not been ap- 
pointed by any political party. 

It seems to me that a 
this power it would 
be to watch over our institutions irrespective 
We no right to 
subject the moron, the insane, the crippled, the 
aged, or the financially bankrupt to the super 


commission could be 


organized in state whose 


of any political party. have 


vision of some person who is under the juris 
diction of political influence 


Motion Pictures 


We believe in the right kind of motion pic 
tures for our children and to that end we have 
instituted a process of pictures 
which is acceptable to the moving picture the 
atres as well as the mothers of the state. The 
motion picture can be a great source of educa 
tion. All that is best in life can be brought be 
fore the public, but so much that is not good is 
brought out, that they can be severely criti 
cized. 


pre-viewing 


Children are dragged out at night (when 
they should be in bed) to see a lot of sex stuff 
that unduly stimulates the child and the adoles 
cent. Then we exclaim at the that 
take place probably in high schools and else 
where! 


evil acts 


Let us demand clean films, clean plays, and 
better moral tone in pictures. | 
that the owners and producers of these films 


am convinced 


are just as anxious as we are to produce the 
right kind of material. If this could be accom 
plished it would be a splendid piece of work for 
our children, helping them to overcome, instead 
of stimulating, adolescent desires, giving them 
the strength to exert self control which is the 


foundation of strong manhood and fine woman 


hood 
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Teacher Training: A Profession or a Job? 


Epwarp L. Harpy 


President State Teachers and Junior College, San Diego 


N VIEW of the annual conferences of 
representatives of the teacher-training 
institutions of California, and in view 
also of the statement by Dr. William 
C. Bagley of Columbia University, 
Director of the California Curriculum 
Survey, to the effect that the weak 
spot in our American public school system is 
found in the 





untrained teachers, it 
should be of very vital interest to the teachers 


of California to know that one of the greatest 


body of 


and oldest of our state universities, which was 
first to establish a permanent 
chair for the training of teachers, has recently 


also one of the 


taken significant action which constitutes a de- 
cided step toward the goal of an adequate pro- 
fessional teacher-training procedure. 

The latest catalogue of the school of Educa- 
tion of the University of Michigan is a docu- 
ment of unusual interest. Concerning it, Dean 
Arthur B. Moehlman writes: 


“Ordinarily a catalogue is not your choice 
for light reading but this publication con- 
tains something different. On pages 50-57 
are set up general standards relating to the 
basic equipment essential for the modern 
teacher. We feel that this is the first time 
that such analysis has been made of schools 


in education.” 


Turning to the find that the 


Michigan procedure in teacher-training is intro- 


catalogue, we 
duced with the statement that in general: 


oe work is to be re 
garded as a period of liberal culture 
with a minimum of specialization. Teach- 
ing is primarily an interpretative process, 
and each year the forces which are oper- 
ating to socialize and educational 


work make it increasingly necessary for a 


vitalize 


teacher to know intimately much more of 
the life of the world and its problems than 
can be included in any one field of special- 


ization. College work in preparation for 


teaching should lead to four types of devel- 


opment. These, together with the approxti- 


mate number of hours which should be 


elected in each field are as follows: 
A. Equipment and vision of the individ- 


ual from the point of view of personal 
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interests and 


hours. 


development. 35 credit 
B. Such a general understanding of, and 
in the life 
of the world as will make the individual 


interest in, current events 
an appreciative and contributing mem 
ber of society. 30 to 35 credit hours. 

C. Detailed knowledge in 
fields of specialization. 40 credit hours. 


and _ technical 
D. Professional and knowledge and skill. 
15 to 20 credit hours. 

This four-fold analysis of teacher-training and 
development will doubtless be accepted in the 
main by most authorities, with 
ferences of opinion as to the evaluation of each 


individual dif- 


of the four items in terms of credit hours, and 
with the reservation that the plan will work 
out well provided that items C and D imply a 


functional integration of all of the four items 


Human Personality 


T IS declared that Item A has as its objec 


and 


tive 
that it 


following equipment: 


a refined and vigorous personality 


should mean that the teacher has the 
1. Knowledge of the laws of health and 
their application in personal and social 


hygiene. 


2. Ability to use effectively the vernacular 
and to read current literature in one 
foreign language. 

3. Knowledge of and ability to discharge 
the duties of a citizen. 

4. The ability to save, spend and invest. 

5. The fundamental principles of eugenics 


and euthenics. 
6. The ability to use leisure worthily both 
in personal and social life. 
A philosophy of living and of the mean 
ing of life. 
8. The development for a 
avocational interest. 


a | 


well-defined 


Item B includes equipment in the fields of 
the physical sciences and their applications and 
the biological sciences and their applications, 
history from the dynamic point of view, social, 
industrial, economic, and political science, and 


a fairly thorough going training in the science 
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of psychology leading into philosophy as logic, 
as an effort to interpret man and the universe, 
and as a body of principles in human conduct. 


Specialized Fields 


Item C would to be the weak 
the plan, as it is outlined in the bulletin. It 


does not go much beyond a rehearsal of the 


seem spot in 


time-worn and relatively ineffective devices of 
majors and minors, 
of the type. Perhaps there 
is hope in the statement that, “The Dean of 
the School of Education will be glad to consult 
with any student who is planning to become a 
teacher whether he is enrolled in the School 
of Education or not. This invitation is extended 
particularly to freshmen.” 

The upon the 
most persistent and important problems in mod- 


sequences and progressions 


usual academic 


words quoted touch one of 
ern educational procedure, namely, that of an 
the 


Even if the guidance expert 


effective guidance of student in his voca- 


tion of student. 
is an expert, he is dealing with very refractory 
material in attempting to integrate the courses 
the 
the college or university. The orientation course 


all 
effort to solve the 


actually given by several departments of 


required in some institutions of freshmen 
represents a tentative 
I but | 


lem, it will 
cialist is required to be 


prob- 
never be solved until every spe- 
also a fairly efficient 
generalist with the ability to indicate and to 
lead the student to discover the meaning of the 
special field with reference to the whole prob- 
lem human culture 


and civilization. 


Professional Skill 
Item D, to the 


adequate maximum of 


completion of which the in- 


twenty semester hours 
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is allocated, includes a training of the future 
teacher in the fields of administration, instruc- 
tion, educational psychology, the history of edu- 
cation, the philosophy of education, with obser- 
vation and practice. The statement that, “Di1- 
rected teaching serves to translate theory into 
skill and supplies an integrating factor of the 
must be taken 
with a “grain of salt,’ unless it is understood 
that in actual the this 
laboratory work are to produce a teacher who 


whole of professional training,” 


procedure results of 


believes in and practices “learning” rather than 
“teaching.” 


a present writer has made a careful study 
of the four-year curricula of 30 university 
schools of education, departments of education, 
and teachers colleges, and followed it up by an 
analysis of the records of 60 students who had 
recently completed four years of teacher train- 
The study indicated at 
that time (and the situation remains today vir- 
unchanged) that 
far from the status of professional procedure. 


ing. findings of this 


tually teacher training was 

The curricula for the most part represented, 
and still represents, a stage of development mid- 
way between the typical curricula of the college 
of letters and science and the pre-professional 
departments of the university. 

The clearly that 
cannot be trained in educational science and as 


findings indicate teachers 
effective practitioners of that science as long as 
the are made up of matter merely 
borrowed from the stuff of the old liberal arts 


curricula 


studies, and as long as the arrangement of the 
courses permits “inversion” of professional and 
the with 
of the programs of the teachers colleges. 


liberal arts studies, as is case many 


Teacher Training (Four-year Curricula) in 1922, Compared with the 
‘““New Model” at the University of Michigan 


Curricula of 30 Schools 
Students 
Subject 


and 60 Hours 
Prescribed 


Fields by Schools 


Education: 


Courses 21 26.25 


) 
f/f 


Practice 6 27 
Social Science 11 


1 


Biological Science 
Physical Science 
English and French Language 


Electives 


Totals 


Hours 
Taken by 
60 Students 


A The 
Proposed Michigan 
Curriculum Model 


The Michigan 
Model: Functional 
Analysis 

Professional 
knowledge and 


33.00 40 git tS. 2s.5025:20 


Equipment of 
the indiv. hrs. 


Social training 
and dev. 


Specialize class 
in subject mat- 
ter; Hrs... 


42.75 


124.00 
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A Divided House 

Today the educational house is divided. There 
ire those who insist that the house should be 
separated, isolated, a professional house from 
first to last. 
the other tradition that 
of liberal incidental 
supplemental professional training. 


Then, there are those who rep- 


resent 
} 


the house shall 


ve a home arts with and 


Evidently what is needed is a new house in 
which the best things of the separated collegi 
ite houses shall be combined not by the process 
of compromise, but by the process of integra 
tion. The Michigan plan presents the picture 
that Cali 
fornia will hope for great things from the de 


of an attractive mansion. I am sure 
velopment of the new life that it is planned to 
house. 

The profile of the occupant of the new house 
is shown in the table (Page 584), with the pro- 
files, also, for purposes of comparison, of the 
student of 1922 as he would look if he took the 
“average course prescribed by thirty four-year 
teacher-training curricula, of the “average” of 
sixty students who had actually completed four- 
curricula and of the 
take the 
writer of this review. 


, ; 
year who might 


1922) by the 


student 
training proposed (in 
Today, the writer would reduce the 40 hours 
f education and practice, proposed in 1922, to 
provided that the four years of training for 

not less than 


certification must be followed by 


four years of on-the-job professional training 


involving the equivalent of a minimum of six 


hours a year. 


It is interesting to note that when the courses 


which are to carry into action the Michigan 


“functional” program are tabulated, they show 

in arrangement differing very little from the 

prevailing models. 
Query: Can the 


into the old bottles? 


‘new education be put 


* 


Humboldt Whole-Heartedness 


a. the past few years the entire fac 
ulty of the Humboldt State Teachers Col 
| College of Arcata, 
enrolled in active membership in the California 
Ralph W 


f an equal record 


lege and Junior has been 


Teachers’ Association. President 
Swetman expresses the hope 
also that a large percentage of the 


enroll as C. T. A. 


this year; 


will members. 


Yen1ors 
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I. G. HILLecaAs 
Glendale Union High School, Glendale 


N° DIM dream of haze on far-off hills, 
| Nor 
flower; 
But two and two make four. 
No azure satin skein of foam-tipped waters 


crimson burst of bud to petalled 


Beneath stirring branches of green pine 
Darkingly thrust midstream, 

Nor portly cloud high in air and sunlight, 
Nor odor from flowered field 

\cross the wind-skimmed plain, 

Nor stars at night. We should know them 
That draw us from ourselves 

To what may some day be revealed— 

But two and two make four 


*K x * 


Center of College Education Moves 
Steadily Westward 


HE CENTER of higher learning is moving 
westward, so far as the distribution of col- 

students throughout the United States 
goes. The geographical point that is the center 
of our higher learning has been jumping west 


lege 


at the rate of about 60 miles every ten years 
since 1880, and is now estimated to have crossed 
the Indiana boundary line into eastern Illinois, 
according to computations made by Walter C 
Eells, of Whitman 

M. Eells 


census 


Washington. 
1920, when the 


gathered, the educational 


College, 
that in 
were 


shows last 
figures 
center of population was close to the western 
boundary of Indiana. Judging by the trend of 


the past few decades, 
1925 at 


and by 


he places the center for 
15 miles southeast of Urbana, Illinois, 
1930, he that 


have moved to its central headquarters 30 miles 


figures education will 
farther west. 


According to these estimates the center of 
education is moving west at a swifter rate than 
the center of general population, since the popu- 
center for 1920 
Both the 


have some 600 miles to travel be- 


lation was 77 miles farther 


southeast. and learning 
still 
fore reaching the center of area of the United 


States, which is Kansas-Ne 


population 
centers 


almost on the 
braska line. 


The December issue will feature Educational Legislation. All C. T. A. 
section committees or others who have data on legislation are invited to 


submit their material. 
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Constructive Fire Prevention 
and Forestry 
H. W. Georc! 


Department of Elementary Agriculture, Los 
Angeles City Schools 


\ USSOLINI justifies his policies on the 
1 ground of thrift. He points to our in- 
credible wastefulness. Big business, fire, insects 
and disease are working havoc with American 
forests. A conservation leader, recently re- 
turned from Washington, says that the training 
of boys and girls in this crisis is worth ten times 
as much as that given to the education of adults. 

I have been demonstrating this on small scale 
with groups of progressive sixth-grade teachers 
during recent years. The following suggestions 
for a project are founded upon experience: 

1. Arouse and enthuse the teachers. If a 
trip to a recent “burn” is not feasible, have a 
meeting called, with an inspirational talk by a 
practical forester, discussion of the project 
method, distribution of copies of the new For- 
estry Primer, and lists of other free literature, 
maps, charts and books for the 


table. 


“browsing” 


2. With the fateful smoke of fall fires in full 
view of most of our California children, the 
occasion for starting the project is self-evident. 
The activities may be woven through the regu- 
lar work. It can be started simultaneously in 
a group of schools. 

3. Each teacher should prepare carefully for 
“How can this 
class help to save our watershed?” She can 
guide them in writing on the blackboard gen- 
eral answers, like the following: (a) By arous- 


the approach to the problem: 


ing the rest of the school and all others we can 
reach and (b) by gathering seed in the moun- 


tains and later sowing them and planting trees. 


undertake this latter responsibility 





California school boys replanting a deforested 
mountain ridge 
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they will feel the need of adding to their own 
scattered knowledge. 


They will elect one of 
their number to join with twenty others, on a 
special Saturday trip, to the scene of the last 
fire. In the next few days all sorts of ques- 
tions will be given to their delegate, to bs 
written in his notebook. 

4. Armed with notebooks, lunches, 
and a sense of responsibility, the picked group 
Starts. 


cameras, 


A forest ranger is glad to meet them 
and try his hand at teaching, with the aid of 
his maps and charts, in full view of lookou 
stations and fire breaks. He accompanies them 
right to the scene of the fire, describing its 
fury and its final control. They dig into the 
deep ashes of the duff and listen in vain for 
sound of bird or animal. The dark picture is 
relieved only by the sight of a brush stump 
here and there “coming back.” 


Report and Work 


5. The report is given. The suspense is over 
The children take the project bit in their teeth 
and are “wild to go.” A chaos of plans is re- 
duced to some order. A Forestry Club emerges, 
committees are organized to attack many prob 
lems suited to all abilities. 
culture, lumber and recreation will be some of 


the topics. 


Water, power, agri- 


The branch library will be stormed. 
In composition, letters will be written for bul- 
letins and maps. In arithmetic enormous losses 
will be figured and mountain area compared 
with campus area. The drawing teacher will 
help on a scrap-book or posters for corridor 
advertising. A sand-map may picture mountain 
elevations in geography, and in the shop there 
will be a corner where a few boys can con 
struct properties for a play. A speakers’ com- 
mittee may arrange with the other schools to 
give a series of radio talks. The garden teacher 
will supervise the sowing of shrub and tree 
seeds and the preparation of a wild-flower bed. 
Boy Scouts will get up a pledge regarding the 
care of fires, circulate it for signatures, and give 
a demonstration of campfire making and cook- 
ing. 

While planning and executing there will be 
many opportunities for the children to judge 
and feel satisfaction. The teachers themselves 
should have a final meeting to evaluate their 
work, with a view of improving it another year 
and to make converts to the idea among other 
teachers present. 

In the Los Angeles schools, through co-opera- 
tion of county, state and federal officials, moun- 
tain areas have been set apart for school re- 
forestation work. Arrangements for a limited 
(Continued on Page 604) 
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A Conference That Really been worked out for these sections ahead of 


time. That was the beauty of the whole meet 


Conferred ing. Each group was permitted to select its own 


topics, the only stipulation being that those 
who spoke should stick to the question in hand 
reared ares ; —_ ae a ; 
\ lf HUNTINGTON LAKE, August 9 and lo see that this rule was not violated was the 


10 was held the first annual conference of special task of the conference leaders. The 


[rade and Industrial Teachers of California. groups were small. This permitted each mem 


lt was a significant meeting, laden with great ber to make his contribution to the genera 


] 
possibilities. knowledge of the group. 
There came to the conference Charles R Another important phase of the conference 
llen, educational consultant, Federal Board for was the unusual variety of persons gathered 


1 


Vocational Education. It is doubtful that there together. There were superintendents, high 
ire three other men in America who have capi school principals, heads of departments and 
talized on their educational experiences more teachers. It was a fine opportunity for different 
definitely than has Mr. Allen. tvpes of educators to find out something about 
Those who know Mr. Allen’s the other fellow’s job. S. D. Merk, member 
books’ can well realize the great t the State Board of Education, was gen 
value of bringing teachers into eral chairman He assured the conven- 
contact with living experi tion he was in full accord with the ef 
of this nature. He was far F forts of industrial and trade teachers 
ore than an inspiration; he was Much credit for the peculiar and 
one of those rare teachers whose decidedly successful organization 
ybservations rest at all times upon of the conference is due to 
a consistent educational J. C. Beswick, Supervisor 


philosophy and who, at Trade and Industrial In 


any moment, knows ‘ struction. It is one thi 
whither he is going and a y to pour knowledge 
why. Associated with a facts into persons. 
him was Louis B. oe is quite a different 
Travers, regional - ———._ thing to draw knowl 
agent for the Federal : - edge and facts out 
Board. F them. It is the ex 
These two men introduced HY] ———) tracting process that 
what is known as The Conference | provokes thought 


Method. This method was en- Mr. Beswick organ 


tirely new to most of those at- | | - ized the conference 


It consists, in short, of / for extraction ‘pur- 


ns with common experiences oe : poses. 
, oe wee 
those experiences, so that The tew general 


7 talks, given by Mr 
the group becomes common \_eat® Merk, Professor Lee, 
knowledge. “No person,” said Mr. ; . 7 re C Crashe and Mec. Allen. wen 


learned short and to. the 


ledge of the individual 


“regardless of how 
be, knows as much as a ; point. Commissioner 
persons of which he forms a part.” icciardi’s paper was presented and published 
f course, a fact, but to so organize a under » title “The Size of Our Job.” On the 
onference as to take advantage of fact, lay the group organized The California 
is a different matter. How this may be ocation Educational Association and _ took 
successfully was the basic lesson taught tep affiliate with the national organization 
Huntington Lake. This lesson will in | ; hich Professor Edwin Lee is now Presi- 
-obability have a far reach in California it. It is probable that a similar conferenc: 

in mind the Conference Method, ill be held next year.—GeEorGE C. JENSEN. 

f those present was divided 

Wright and Allen, The Super- 


eight sections, such as machinist : , 
& Education. John Wiley and 


1g trades section, which sections re- 


t throughout.. No set program had Ad aca cpr ucational News, en 
hs ro e ‘ ) ii 
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Industrial Art Curriculum 


California Elementary Schools 
Mrs. Lennice C. Eyraup 
County Supervisor of Art, Bakersfield, 
Kern County, California 
NEW Art 


l for California elementary schools has been 


suggested course in Industrial 


completed. Copies will be sent to all county 
superintendents in the summer, in order that 
the course, if desired, may be adopted by the 
various county boards. 

This work was accomplished at the request of 
Mamie B. Lang, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who had devoted much time and thought 
to the success of the work. 


The Art, 


applies directly to every-day art problems —COos- 


course is called Every-Day and 


tumes, house-furnishing, ground-improvement, 


hand-work of many kinds, and the selection of 
good design. 

Correlation with other subjects is done in all 
grades. Map-drawing, sand-tables, geography, 
language and history projects are listed. 

The into two sections: 
lower grades, one to four, and upper grades, 


course is divided 


five to eight. In both sections the work is ar- 
ranged by months. Lower grade work stresses 
correlation, the observance of holidays, room 
decoration, free-hand drawing, cutting, model- 
ing and hand-work. 


Real Life Problems 


The upper grade lessons are practical and 
helpful. The boys will find the working draw- 
ing, lettering, map-work and craft problems in- 
teresting. The receive special help in 
house-furnishing and costume-work. Color les- 


sons, 


girls 
design, free-hand drawing, 
cutting and craft problems are included. 

The interests, resources and art possibilities 
of the sections are varied. 


poster-work, 


A list of problems 
has been prepared under each separate heading. 
The teacher selects the problems meeting her 
own individual needs. 

The course is so arranged that the isolated, 
one-teacher school receives assistance, as well 
as the large graded school. A group of letters 
from workers in the field describes their meth- 
ods in carrying out the work. Another inter- 
esting feature is a list of “discarded” materials, 


and suggested 


articles to be made from these 


discards. 


One ideal, for which those interested in the 
course are striving, is this: 


“We hope that the art 


mean for 


work will 
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each child, that though life may cast him for 


‘The 
dream 
flowers of the field, the glory of the sunset, 
and all the 
rounded.” 
The art teachers of the state have been gen- 


Man 
dreams and see 


Hoe,’ the inner man 


visions, be alive to the 


with a may 


beauty with which he is  sur- 


erous with suggestions and assistance. It is 
their belief that this outline will be an incen- 


tive to better art and craft work in all schools 
ck + * 


Universal Language 


Ben E. LystTer 
El Cajon, California 


pppoe upon the educational horizon there 
ascends, in ever-increasing importance, the 
subject of a cosmopolitan speech. World cir- 
cumstances require it. The age, this genera- 
tion, needs it. We have all followed, with much 
interest, its Volapuk, Esperanto, 
Kosmoglott, Idiom Neutral, and others. Each 
scheme contains that desirable, 
with some few features that seem essential to 
world But to of these have 
Americans pinned their faith. Each and all 
but locally. Esperanto is perhaps the 
nearest approach to a solution, but being strict- 
ly European in essence is quite out of touch with 
the mass of humanity. For a mere auxiliary 
language we may at random choose any one of 
the thousands of tongues now in use, but a true 
mother tongue must be fundamental, axiomatic, 
final. 

The and numeration leaves 
nothing to be desired in world representation 
of number. 


dawning in 
much seems 
speech. none 


serve 


Arabic notation 
Our musical 
scale knows no national boundaries, its elements 
are single, 


It is truly universal. 


determinate and unvarying to 
everyone. 

With (1) a standard phonetic alphabet; (2) a 
scientific classification of world ideas (alike 
everywhere) such as we now have in Roget’s 
Thesaurus, as a foundation, and (3) with a 
fixed signification given to each element or let- 
ter (an ideographic meaning to each alphabetic 
character) it is possible to duplicate in language 
in general that which already has been accom 
lished in the universal language of numbers 

The method is With a table of un- 
varying ideographic signs in hand, every word 
of every language would be 
common form knowable to all. 


clear. 


into a 
Word elements, 
in some instances, would have a positional value, 


resolved 


as in numbers, and uniquely a grammatical in- 
dication. We would thus create a full, clear 


and harmonious language, usable by all people. 









Recreation 


Mrs. Henry CASE 


State Chairman, Recreation, California Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers, Pasadena 

HE California Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, through its department of Rec- 
reation, is desirous of promoting wholesome 
forms of play recreation for all age groups, 
including adults. Modern life has a tendency 
to draw the family life apart. Is it not pos- 
sible for the family that plays together, to stay 
together? 

The adult generation has been slow to ac- 
cept the changed conditions that the present 
day offers. Mechanical devices rapidly com- 
plete the work done so laboriously in former 
days. With 


hours for business and professional activities. 


all this change has come shorter 


This gives added increase to leisure time, and 
splendid, provided this leisure time is used 
wisely and well. It promotes good health, fine, 
clean, joyous living, for both adults and the 
younger generation. Leisure is disastrous if 
not wisely provided for. Juvenile delinquency 
is the result of mis-used spare time. There is 


When 


carefully planned it is a great asset to any 


real need for good wholesome play. 


community. 


A definite part of playground work is to 
direct and supervise the natural play expres 
To see that at all times 
a fine spirit, fair play, and good conduct are 


sion of boys and girls. 


maintained. This is making for good citizen- 
ship. 

The playground serves as a part of the safety 
movement. It affords a place where children 
can play under the direction of trained leaders. 
They are safe from the hazards of the streets, 
and other places of danger that attract the 
venturesome child. It is, in other words—a 
safety zone. 

Other forms of recreation if thoughtfully 
planned and under supervision, may be most 
helpful, and greatly enjoyed by all. 

Our organization is primarily interested in 
the children of our public school system, and 


in the use of the school grounds after school 








CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of 
- PARENTS and TEACHERS: 


vol lal 





hours, on Saturdays, and holidays, also during 
vacation. 

We believe that under direction of prop- 
erly trained leaders play is education. The 
effort of the playground must be to return the 
child to his home at night in a better condition 
than it found him. It must make him a better 
player,—a better listener—a _ better loser—a 
better comrade. This can be done only through 
the direction, suggestion, and example of men 
and women of the highest type. 

Opportunity is afforded on the playgrounds, 
in physical, dramatic, and social activities, for 
all of school age. These activities are diversi- 
fied to suit all ages, as a visit to school and 
city playgrounds will readily show. 

Boards of Education are leading in public 
recreation systems. The school grounds are 
lighted and full of activity during the early 
evening hours. The school buildings are used 
as community recreation centers, presenting 
good programs, and also for citizenship 
classes 

To the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of (established in 1906) due 


acknowledgement is made for the impetus 


America, 


given the movement for community recreation, 
under the leadership of 15,000 trained workers. 

The Harmond Foundation, which specializes 
in student loan funds, has set aside a fund to 
assist smaller communities in obtaining specific 
playgrounds,—a most worthy object. 

In the larger field, California has reason to 
be proud of her progress in promoting public 
recreation. She stands THIRD among the 
states of the Union, in the number of recrea- 
tion directors its cities employ the year round 
Oakland has won national renown as the most 
outstanding example of success in this field, 
having been in operation for 12 years. 

Los Angeles is doing wonderful work, now 
operating 148 playgrounds, and increasing as 
rapidly as possible. That city also has a wel 
equipped playground for the use of the children 
attending the Parent-Teacher Health Center 

Pasadena has a splendid organization, called 
the Playground Community Service, financed 
jointly by the City and the Board of Education 


and operating 18 centers, on the school grounds 


(Continued on Page 611) 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


Group Disability Insurance at Santa Ana 


A SreciAL 
4 teachers w: 


nmittee of Santa Ana school 


ointed in 1924 for the pur- 


pose of selec best Group 


Disability 
after 


policy availabl committee, two 


years search, decided upon the policy offered 


by the Federal nsurance Company of Chi- 
cago, an old line, legal reserve company. The 
plan was to include any teachers of 


Orange Coun might desire 


tion, and Policy No. 284 


this protec- 
The 
Association. 


December 18, 1925. 


was issued to 


Orange County School Teachers 
It became effe 
The Federal 


hind this policy for the 


Insurance Company is be 
fulfillment of any and 


all conditions < n in the Master 


Policy 
issued to the a 

The association has 
WF. C 


ment ol! 


with Mr. 
of the Commercial Depart- 


been formed 


na High School, as Pres- 
for the 
an opportunity of 


strictly 


ident. It was formed purpose 


of allowing teachers avail- 
ing themselves of this wonderful protection in 


mass form 


of general conditions of the 


No medical examination. No age limit. 


All diseases covered. (Except childbirth 
and venere al. } 
House confinement not required. 


Indemnities payable after 3rd or 7th 


day aS Gesire d 


All claims paid at once. 
tary W. T. Evans, 
Policy 
weeks. 
Any Orange County Teacher may come 
into the association and participate in 
group coverage 


( O fice Secre- 
Santa Ana) 


non-cancellable for period of 5 


> 


at any time. 

Financial protection may be purchased 
on the basis that this protection, to- 
gether with all others, does not exceed 
100 per cent of the teacher's income. 
The policy is participating. In 
other words, at the end of each policy 
ividend is paid, which is based 


wEne 
advove 


Vvear aa 


on claims paid. For example, if claims 
paid and pending do not exceed: 

40 per cent a dividend of 25 per cent. 
40 to 45 a dividend of 20 per cent. 

45 to 50 a dividend of 15 per cent. 

50 to 55 a dividend of 10 per cent. 

55 to 60 a dividend of 5 per cent. 
Over 60, no dividend is paid. 

The dividend will be pro-rated to individ- 
uals on the basis of the premium payment 
made. 

10. Optional accidental death or dismem- 
berment clause in $1000 units may b 
carried for a nominal sum. 

now 14 schools and 121 
county, 
HAZELNELL 


There are teachers 


in the participating in the 


BEMUS, 


policy. 


Secretary, City Teachers 
League, Santa Ana. 


Changing Human Nature 


W* ARE launched on a new school 
Some 25,000,000 children have 


recently 


year. 


come under the direction of 800,000 teachers. 


Four million, more or less, have’ entered 


school for the first time 


+; 
t 


pioneers on the fron 


ers of literacy and citizenship. The school is 


the gateway to better things both for the child 


and for the race. Society’s devotion to the 


school measures its interest in its own future. 
Let us join hands to interpret the schools for 
what they are—places of happy industry and 
opportunity for all. 

The school and the press are steadily making 
a new world. Through education they are doing 
what mainstreet could not be 


prophets said 


done—changing human nature. 

Take the great educational objective, health 
In the middle ages the average life expectancy 
was only twenty years. By 1825 it was thirty 
years; by 1850, forty years; by 1900, forty-six 
1925, The 


and the newspapers have made the change pos- 


years, and by fifty years. schools 


sible. Both are what 


do not pretend to be, yet each is today 


criticised for not being 
they 
far more efficient in its service than at any time 
in history.—Joy Etmer Morcan, Editor, N. E, A. 


Journal, Washington, D. C. 
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Religious Literature! 
VERY 


junior college faculty belongs to the C. T. 


member of our high school and 
\. and they read the Sierra Educational News 
“religiously.” 

There are interesting articles in the 
that 
All of us get 
from it—James P. Davis, San Benito County High 
School and Junior College, Hollister, California. 
* +k * 


Jedediah Strong Smith 


N' YW in bulletin form is available the story 
1 of Jedediah Strong Smith, the first Ameri 


can to make his way across the plateaus and 


many 


magazine are of particular interest to 


teachers. many valuable ideas 


deserts from the Rocky Mountains to California, 
in order that teachers and pupils may be ac- 


the Overland Trail blazer who 


the 


quainted with 
led the 


California in 


vanguard of American advance to 
1826. 
November 27 this vear marks the 100th anni- 


Mis- 


The schools of the state should duly rec- 


versary of Smith’s arrival at San Gabriel 
sion. 
ognize this centennial. 


by Noel J. 


to people of every age. 


The story was prepared 
Breed, and is one that will appeal 


May I have your cooperation in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the teachers and se 
curing adequate recognition of the centennial in 
WILL C, 


Instruction, Sacramento. 


your schools? 


Publi 


Woop, Superintendent of 


California Kindergarten-Primary 
Association 
Southern Section 
plans of the 


F THE 


realized, the 


Executive Board are 


present year will be a banner 


for the organization. At a 


of the 


one recent meeting 


Board, working committees for the year 


were appointed and these committees have al 


The 


year reached the 


ready launched into active work. member 
last 
the 


the 


ship of the association 
800: mark. This 
tee aspires to raise 


Bulletins 


year membership commit 


number to a thousand 


will be published and distributed 


three times in the course of the school vear 


Through this channel the members will be kept 


thoroughly informed regarding the activities of 


the association, its branches, and the larger 


clubs with which it is affiliated. 
The the 


was held at the Friday Morning 


first meeting of Southern Section 


Los 


Angeles, Saturday, October 2. The program and 


Club in 


business sessions were followed by a luncheon 
hour; all well attended. 
M. SHEARER, President, Long Beach, 


and social were ELGA 


California 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


California’s Best Schools 
DEAR FRIEND OF CHILDHOOD: 


Although I am a graduate of one of the Cali 
fi rnia Teachers Colleges and have been teaching 


for several years in the California schools, I do 


with the best or 


schor I 


not feel well acquainted most 


progressive California work 


1 


[ am wondering if you could publish in the 
News a 


| 
schools that 


Sierra Educationa list of those ele 


mentary are generally recognized, 


not only in the state but also abroad, as doing 


educational work of superior quality and merit. 


In other words, what are the ten best or 


twenty best elementary schools in California, 


taking into consideration all factors? Such a 


list would be of real 

like to schools 

HAMILTON Brown, San Bernardino. 
ck tk * 


C. T. A. Comes First 


service to many teachers 


who would visit of this 


type. 


Dear Sir: 


There have been several discussions 


among 
the teachers in our schools, concerning the rela 


tive merits of membership in educa- 


that the 
should 


various 


tional organizations. It is my _ belief 


California Teachers’ Association 
first. It is 


that 


come 


the one and only state 


organization 
has at heart the welfare of all 
teachers in every part of the State. 


Che 


parent s< ciety. 


classes of 
California the 
[ am told that its history now 
goes back some 60 years. 


Teachers’ Association is 


The California Teach 


ers’ Association has been of incalculable value 


in protecting and advancing the welfare of 


California public schools. 
Its accomplishments in the field of 


would 


educa- 


tional alone 


legislation justify its 
existence. 

In our school we first 
Cali 
-Sincerely yours, 
VIRGINIA O'CONNOR, Santa Monica. 


He * * 


that 
with 


hav € de cided 
should be 
Association. 


our 


and great allegiance the 


fornia Teachers’ 


Effective Covers 


Dear Friends: 


I am writing to congratulate the Sierra Edu- 


cational News upon the handsome and effective 
The 
Francis Drake, was especially attractive. 


heard m: 


cover desi October picture, of Sir 


I have 
iny favorable comments as to the 
historic authenticity and charm of these plates 

\s the head of the art department in a large 
California high school, I can speak with some 
authority as to the great artistic merit of this 
series. I hope that you will long continue the 


idea.—JANET MACMILLAN. 
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A California Summer 


T° SAY that I enjoyed my summer on the 
Pacific Coast wot be | 


would be putting it mildly. 


of enjoyment and relaxa 


tiol | experie! | 4 degre of profe sional 
stimulation v ld be difficult to describe 
It was a real eye ner to observe the progress 
that has been made in public education among 

e Pacific ( st cities 

I have be ble to bring back to my asso- 

tes her middle west a story ofl 
ichievement that in some instances puts some 
what of a strain on the imaginations of even 
ur most progressive people. I don’t. believe 
here is any part of the world where there is 


apparently as much general public interest in 
the whole program of public education as there 
is to be found on the Pacific Coast. 

It was a great privilege to have a touch of 
this atmosphere, and I am looking forward to 
repeating the experience again if I ever have 
F. E. Cuerk, Superintendent 


Township High School, Winnetka, 


the opportuni 
New Trier 


Illinois 





* * * 
Education in California Women’s Clubs 
Boman of the Department of Education in 
the Women’s Clubs of California this year 
will be along the same lines as last year. 
First—October and November are being de- 
voted to stressing the Reed Education Bill— 
discussing it in clubs and urging our representa- 
tives in Congress to vote for it. 
Second—A consideration of all educational 
amendments on the California ballot in No- 
vember. 
Third—Observation — of 
Week, November 17 to 23 
the Literature Division. 
Fourth—Education Week, November 7 to 19 


Every club is urged to partake of some part 


Children’s Book 


in cooperation with 


of the program outlined for each day of that 
week. 

Fifth—During February and March, stressing 
vocational education—at least 10 minutes is 
isked to be given to part-time study, adult edu- 
cation, or nature-study as related to agriculture. 

Sixth—Every club woman is urged to visit 


her school, to know its needs and problems, 


and to co ite with other civic organizations 
ri ot pm its interests 
Sevent Each club is urged to ask school 
children to take part on club programs, thus 
encouraging them along musical and dramatic 
lines—Mrs. M. B. Moore, Northern District Chair- 
man of Education, California Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, Rocklin, California. 
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The Boone Book 
] FOUND “Educational Organization in Cali- 
fornia’ by Richard Gauze 


30o0ne, very in- 
teresting and instructive. Both the History of 
Education and Public Education in California 
classes of the San Jose Teachers College are 
making excellent use of its contents for refer 
ence work.—H. F. MInssen, Acting President San 
Jose State Teachers College, San Jose, California. 
* % * 


Greetings from N. E. A. President 


RCHIMEDES claimed that if he could find 
L a lever long enough and a place on which 
to stand, he could lift the earth. He could not 
find either. That discovery was not made until 
many centuries later. 

With the founding of the common school sys 
tem came the realization of a practical means 
of lifting the world of humanity. The lever is 
the far flung system of public instruction and 
the place on which to stand is behind the teach- 
er’s desk. To what new heights of physical 
emotional tone, of intellectual 
strength, and of moral soundness has humanity 
been raised by this great lever! 


health, of 


Of course, the teacher ‘and the school have 
not done it all. The teachers know how much 
the strength of the lever and how much of 
the strength of the teacher depend upon and 
grow out of the intelligent cooperation of the 
home and the community. 

To you, the teachers of California, the teach 
ers of the Republic extend fraternal greetings 
and good wishes through their President.— 
Francis G. Briar, President, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


American Vocational Association 

MERICAN Vocational Association holds 
£Aits first annual convention in Louisville, 
Kentucky, December 2, 3, and 4, 1926. Edwin 
\. Lee, director of the division of vocational 
education, University of California, is president 
of the Association. The secretary is Z. M 
Smith, state director of vocational education, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The treasurer is Lewis 
Gustafson, superintendent of the David Ranken, 
Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The American Vocational Association issues 
an illustrated news bulletin. A recent number 
which comes to our desk, features the southern 
states. President Lee is hard at work upon the 
convention program and desires that California 
shall send a banner representation of voca- 
tional workers. 
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To R. W. J. 


An answer to Roy Walter James in Sierra Edu- 


cational News, September, 1926. 


The reason teachers cannot make a saint, 
With just live colors and a spark of fire, 

Is, those outside our realm pollute the paint. 
And clumsy hands oft’ even quench the fire. 


The artist's colors and the sculptor’s stone, 
Fair and unsullied come to hand at last, 
But, when a teacher ’gins to mould a saint, 


Her clay, for years, has been within a cast. 


When craftsmen lay unfinished work aside, 

They bar their doors ‘gainst all who would 
destroy; 

With all her strength, the teacher works five 
hours, 

Then, back to whence he came, she sends the 


boy 


We “train the hild” not e’en one-tenth his 
days; 

\ 1 ’ ’ ] } st —"¢ 

Nine-tenths o’ time he’s under others’ care, 

Or, there, at least’s, where he’s supposed to be; 

Caretakers oft’ are busied otherwhere 


The living poems that we fain would write, 
The race of gods we'd place upon the hill, 
The virile beings we would make sublime, 
Eventually will be, for ’tis God’s will. 


The teacher’s eyes have glimpsed the dawning; 
She glories as God’s plan for man unfolds, 
And, while she works ’gainst heavy odds, 
Her “‘wise directing hand” she knows He holds. 
—GERTRUDE Dust, Principal, San Rafael School, 
Eagle Rock, California, September, 1926. 

oa * * 


Handbook for Teachers Colleges 
W* SECURED a number of copies of the 


“History of Educational Organization in 
California” for our library. Mr. Butler makes 
use of them in our course in public education in 
California.—ARCHIBALD B. ANDERSON, Acting Pres- 
ident, San Francisco State Teachers College. 

* + * 


California School Catechism 
Dear Editor: 

Please send us as soon as you can, 50 copies 
of California Trustees Handbook and Public 
School Catechism. The copies which we ord- 
ered a few months ago have all been distrib- 
uted and have been much appreciated. 

We have given copies to a number of our 
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leading citizens who are interested in school 
affairs. These people have all spoken in com 
plimentary terms of this little manual. 

Our local P.-T. A. Study Circle, has also used 
this pamphlet as a textbook for several of their 
meetings. 


It is a very helpful volume.—Mnrs. WILFREDA 
DU MOoNTAIGNE, Jamisonville. 


The Four Seasons 


li 


LANT life and animal life in its eternal 
progress from inception to fruition and thet 


ts passing after the mission is fulfilled is pos 


sibly the most wonderful thing in the world 


because it never lacks interest. Living a year 
in an hour and feeling years younger by reason 


of the refreshment of the experience—this de 
scribes THE FOUR SEASONS, one of the 


I 


worthwhile accomplishments 


screen's most 
Make bookings now for future dates. 


price $8, 4 reels 


Rental 
Epwarp Mayer, Department of 
Visual Instruction, University of California Exten 
sion Division. 


Field Excursions 
yen EXCURSIONS now comprise a rec 


ognized and integral part of the progressive 
school program. The University of California 
Extension Division, for example, announces a 
Harold C 
Bryant, who is known throughout the state 
through his leadership of the Yosemite Nature 
Guide Service. 


series of its trips, conducted by 


A chance to know the out-of-doors, with its 
birds, animal life, trees, and flowers, is thus 
offered through the medium of Saturday after- 
noon field trips under the instruction of a 
nature guide. The course is designed to give 
first-hand information on the fauna and flora 


encountered along a roadside or trailside. 
” * ad 


Babylonian Tablets 

[The recent Babylonian expedition of the Uni 
versity of Chicago brought to light quantities 
of genuine ancient inscribed Babylonian tablets, 
found by the native Arabs in the ruins. Edgar 
J. Banks, who was field director of the Univer 
sity of Chicago expedition, and who may now 
be addressed at Eustis, Florida, is disposing of 
some of these tablets. School and college muse- 
ums, high-school classes in the social sciences, 
art, and teachers generally will all be interested 
in these genuine originals. We have had the 
opportunity of examining a series of these tab 
lets and find them to be of genuine interest 
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LITERATURE 


Jedediah Strong Smith 


\ ANY California schools, during the present 
a school year, are planning to make special 
studies of the California pioneers and _ partic- 


ularly great hero, Jedediah Strong 


good available refer- 
this 
we wish to call particular 


Smith. there are few 


ences to the life and activities of distin- 
guished mountaineer, 
attention to the excellent account given in “Hid- 
Heroes of the Rockies” by Isaac K. 
volume, one of the Pioneer 
Life Series, published by the World Book Com- 


pany, 


den Rus- 


1 re = e 
sell. This romantic 


was prepared in collaboration with 


> 


Howard R. Driggs, 
of Utah. 


professor in the University 
It is copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings by Hermann Palmer and with photo- 
graphs. Every California boy who has red blood 
in his t 


+} 


veins, should know the thrilling story of 


MacC, 


1 


at man Smith.—V. 


mK a 


American Genetic Association 


A™ ERICAN GENETIC ASSOCIATION is 
+ al inc ted 


n incorporated organization of scientific 


workers and laymen, devoted to promoting the 


laws of heredity and their application to the 
and human 


1914, 


63 countries and in every 


improvement of plants, animals, 


racial stocks. It was organized in and 


now has members 1n 


state of the Union 


workers are the world’s leading 


Among the 


research worker engaged in collecting facts 


about heredity ‘hat they find is of fascinating 


interest and of the utmost importance, for this 


is a subject that affects the welfare of all 


man- 
latest discoveries in this new science 
the 
official 


and discussed by men who 


the Association’s maga- 


of Heredity. These facts are 


presented in a non-technical form. Many are 


illustrated with photographs published for the 


first time in the Journal. 
The Association welcomes as members all 
importance of this new 


keep 
The knowl- 


realize the great 


heredity, and who desire to 


the latest discoveries. 


heredity has already given us better 


nd herds 


more beautiful flowers for our 


ardens. 


x The future of our own race depends 
on increasing and using our knowledge of hu- 


man heredity. The American Genetic Associa- 


aCe 
—=——.popowo 
aimee 


i —— 


tion (Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C.) is mak- 
ing great contributions in the dissemination of 
practical knowledge. 

ok ok * 


Winship, Dean of Travellers 
R. A. E. WINSHIP, dean of 


journalism in America, and one of her most 


educational 


made _ his 
California. 
1875 
is more intimately acquainted than any other 


distinguished schoolmen, 
sixty-fifth transcontinental 


He first came West from 


recently 

visit to 

Boston in and 
living person with the school people and the 
school history of America. 

Dr. Winship lectured 
at a number of the larger centers in his char- 


During his last visit 
acteristic vigorous and provocative manner. He 
humorously remarked, in connection with his 
presence in Southern California in early August 
and in the Bay region in early September, that 
he had traveled 7500 miles, through 29 states, 
to get from San Diego to San Francisco by way 
of Boston. 
* * 


The Inquiry 
INQUIRY, edited by Bruno 


the 129 East 52nd 


Street, New York,” is devoted to the investiga 


HE 


from 


Lasker 
“Top Floor of 
tion and improvement of the conference method. 
It is a new technique and a new approach to 
social problems. It is being applied widely in 
the field of industrial relations, racial relations 
the 


and social comity. High school teachers of 


sciences will be interested in communi- 
Mr. Lasker and in becoming ac- 
quainted with the details of this valuable new 


technique. 


social 


cating with 


It is as important as some of the 
new methods in the natural sciences. 
* * x 


Northern Supervisors Club 
N' YRTHERN CALIFORNIA Rural Su 
pervisors Club has made an intensive study 
of the 
spelling, and is preparing for publication re- 


the 
now published. These reviews give grade place- 


subjects of reading, reading devices, 


views of all primary supplemental books 
ment, educational value, synopsis of, price, bind 
ing, etc. When compiled this should be of value 
to the the The president is 
Mrs. Ethel Saxon Ward of Redding; the 
tary is 


teachers of state. 
Ssecre- 


George T. Berry, Oroville. 
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THE SCIENCE OF THINGS ABOUT US—By 
Charles E. Rush, Librarian of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, and Amy Winslow, B. L. S., 
Chief of the Technological Division of the In- 

Public Library. 312 p. il. Little, 

Brown and Company. 1926. 


dianapolis 


Comparatively few people know much of the 
science of the things which play a part in their 
daily lives, yet adults, as well as children, are 
information along these 


constantly seeking 


lines. The authors have written this book for 
children, and have been decidedly successful in 
their work. Children will enjoy reading the 
book because it presents, in an interesting man- 
ner, answers to their countless questions. The 
reading of the book will lead to observation, 
thought and the desire to learn more. 

The materials selected are among those which 
enter into the daily experiences of the child in 
his home and school activities, but which have 
an application to life everywhere. About one 
hundred topics are treated, the range, interest 
and value of which are suggested by the fol- 
lowing: How The Wasp Taught Us To Make 
Paper, The Mystery of Melted Sand, The Mir- 
Light, How Heat Makes Cold (the 
manufacture of ice), From Forest To Coal Bin, 


acle of 


Fishing For Sponges, Harnessing The Sparks 
Of Heaven, Radio And Its World Neighbor- 
hood, The Silkworm And The Princess, From 
Northern Woods To Warm Fur Coats, Money 
And Its Queer Ancestors.—JAMEs F. CHAMBER- 
LAIN. 

* * * 

SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION—By J. C. Wright and Charles R. Allen 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
415 pages. The John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1926. 


There is confusion in the minds of many 
persons as to just what are the functions of a 
supervisor. It is common to regard supervision 
and administration as identical. The authors 
of this book were evidently aware of this ccn- 
fusion. They have developed at length the 
philosophy of supervision as a process distinct 
from that of administration and distinct from 
other foundational processes in the educational 
While the book carries the title of Su- 


pervision of 


field. 


Vocational Education, and does 
apply directly to that specific phase of school 
which are laid down, 


activity, the principles 


however, might be applied with great benefit 
to any phase of modern education. 

As everyone knows, there is often much sham 
hidden under the cloak of supervision. It is 


refreshing, therefore, to discover a book which 
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defines supervision as a fundamental process 
and where the authors have wisdom enough to 
sanely analyze that process. 

While the whole volume is exceedingly use 
ful for the supervisor (and especially so to the 
administrator) two chapters should have special 
mention. Chapter XV, “Organization for Edu- 
cational Service’ represents a viewpoint much 
needed in the whole territory of education and, 
possibly, especially in the specific territory of 
vocational education. This chapter clearly de- 
fines the three educational procedures: Carry 
ing on Conferences, giving instruction, and im- 
parting information. 

a Vi, “Fike 


search,” presents the scientific method of first 


Chapter Supervisor and Re- 


those 
facts for logical development. This is significant 


discovering the facts and then using 
in a book of this nature, for vocational educa- 
tion has ushered into the school arena a large 
array of concrete facts which can be used as 
data in the analysis of many of the problems 
of modern education. 

The text is divided into three parts: Super- 
vision and Administration; Preparation for Su- 
pervision; and 
GEORGE C. JENSEN. 


Carrying on  Supervision.— 


* 7” * 

UNITED STATES: ITS PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Henry W. Elson, formerly Professor of 
History, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and 
author of “Modern Times and the Living 
Past.” 588 maps and illustrations in 
American Book Company. 1926. $1.60. 


color. 


A textbook on American history of seventh 
and eighth grades which is easy and readable, 
not weighted down with too much detail. In 
order to appeal to the pupil, the author has 
emphasized human interests and action, and yet 
has treated adequately such subjects as treaties, 
finances, relations and 


foreign governmental 


problems. Attention is also given to the wars 
of our country as well as to the industrial and 
political history. The spirit of the entire book 
Talks” 


at the ends of some of the chapters and teach- 


is patriotic. There are interesing “Side 


ing material at the end of each chapter.- 
V. MacC. 

* * + 
A MANUAL FOR OBSERVATION AND 


TEACHING IN 
GRADES. 
of training, State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 69 p., quarto, paper 
Warwick & York, Baltimore. 1926. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
By Katherine M. Anthony, director 


covers 


A practical handbook for teachers in training, 


with excellent guides and suggestive outlines 
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AMERICAN HISTORY NOTEBOOK—Numbers 
One and Two. By Leslie V. Spriggs. 96 and 
128 p. respectively. Large size, paper covers; 
Hall and McCreary Company, 
1926. 60 and 64 cents. 


many maps. 
Chicago. 


An important element in really good teach- 
ing of elementary history is the creation, in 
the mind of the student, of true images of 
actual historical events. The student cannot 
make sound generalizations if the particulars 
are foggy and tremulous. The mere regurgita- 
tion by the student, of the phraseology of the 
text book or the teacher, is no clear evidence 


that the student has vividly envisaged the 
events which he is studying. 
Spriggs’ notebook utilizes and co-ordinates 


the outline, laboratory, and problem methods 
of attaining the process 
The visual and manual approaches 
quately and skilfully used. 
picture work, as 
stimulating 


creative above cited. 


are ade- 
The discriminating 
called for in this 
and definitive. Mere academic 
wordiness is subordinated to the practical, so- 
cial, and civic objectives that are now recog- 
nized as paramount in the the 
American youth. 


book, is 


education of 


As Bellerophon, given many hazardous tasks 
by Iobates, attempted to scale the heavens as 
winged Pegasus, so many a history student is 
thwarted by the Jovian godflies of verbiage. 
Such notebooks as the Spriggs series are com- 


mendable for their convenience, their motiva- 


tion, and their intrinsic pedagogic worth.— 
\ MacC 

* * * 
L'ABBE CONSTANTIN—By Ludovic Halevy. 


Edited by Myra Virginia Smith. 328 cloth. 
il. Charles E. Merrill Company. 1926. 75 
cents. 

The editor has given the famous story a 


generous accompaniment of biography, notes, 
questions, exercises, grammatical drills, idiom 
practice and other features which bring out 
new values for school use, particularly in the 
second and third years of French. There is a 
great the new drill 
demanded by modern teaching. Interesting 
sets of are which offer 
special opportunities for intensive work in 
vocabulary building. French photographs 
which been carefully to reflect 
the spirit of the novel, add interest and reality. 

The abundant and informative. 
The vocabulary is unusually complete, contain- 
ing all forms of the irregular verbs that occur 
in the text, translations of all 


variety of types of now 


word studies given, 


have chosen 


notes 


are 


and 


idioms, 
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under both noun and verb of the expression. 
Such a modern edition of a familiar French 
classic, with its fresh and vigorous suggestions 
for classroom procedure, forms a striking illus- 
tration of the progress that has been made in 
recent years in teaching modern languages. 
a * 7” 

THE PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD—By Angelo 
Patri. Edited by Clinton E. Carpenter, in- 
structor in child study and principal in the 
training school, State Normal School, North 
Adams, Mass. Introduction by William Mc- 


Andrew. 325 p. D. Appleton and Company. 
1926. 
Angelo Patri needs no introduction to an 


American audience. 
ing, 


His books on child train- 
talks to mothers, and school and home, 
are generally known. The present volume, in 
six parts, comprises short two-page 
The parts are: (1) Some guide posts, (2) the 
child’s physical nature, (3) the child 
(4) child and teacher, (5) life in the 
and (6) home and school. Patri’s volume will 
be a boon not only to teachers, but also to 
Parent-Teacher Associations and study clubs. 


essays. 


mind, 
school 


* * * 


Library Survey 


HE American Library Association, repre- 
senting 6,516 American libraries, has com- 
pleted a comprehensive survey of the American 
library and of the vital part which it plays in 
the educational structure of the United States 
today. This material has been arranged by a 
competent force of specialists and embraces the 
activities of the American library with the fol- 
lowing groups: 
1. Public school, college and university 


2. Prison, blind, and hospital. 

3. Night school, continuation school. 
4. Industrial workers. 

5. The Child. 

6. The older boy and girl out of school 


7. Adult education. 

8. Rural America. 

9. The City. 

10. The Library and business. 

11. The Library and occupational study. 

12. The Library and cultural study. 

lhe facts revealed by our survey, in addition 
to their significance for our national life and 
democratic government, have especial pertinence 
at this time in view of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
Association. 


American Library 

Address 150 Nassau Street, New 
Milton J. Ferguson, California State 
Librarian, is a member of the 
mittee. 


York City. 


National Com- 
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The best of child literature 
and the best of music—are doth in 
these inspiring new books 


NEVER were supplementary readers like 
these ! books—full of 
sparkling little poems, and stately, march- 
ing truths. 


Gay, beautiful 
Kings, bells, and clocks—and 
far-away tales , all held together 
Actual With these 
books you teach rhythm of thought and 


with music. music! 


rich, 
strange, beautiful sounds. At the end of 


movement—with the rhythm of 
each exquisite lesson are listed the Victor 
Records you should sing or hear. Tschai- 
lovely “The Witch,” 
Darlinz old 
Christmas folk songs and Behr’s “Tin- 
kling Bells,” after the Fir Tree Legend. 
They induce a listening quiet, a reaching- 


kowsky’s uncannily 
after a Hallowe’en poem. 


out toward beauty you could never other- 

a 
wise obtain! 

These six Music APPRECIATION READ- 
eRS are highly approved by both reading 
and music supervisors. As basal readers 
in music appreciation, they correlate the 


best of child literature with the best 
of music! Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
their author, is well known as a writer of 
music for children. She is said by an 
eastern critic to have “an almost uncanny 
insight into the mind of a child.” The 
third book of the series is just off the 
See it. 
lively colors—linked richly with many 
haunting, soft melodies. 


press. A joyous text—in three 
And you have, 
with Victor Records and the Victrola, the 
living music played by master 
musicians, or sung by the sweetest voices 
the world knows. 

Ask for more information about the 
KINSCELLA READERS IN Music ApPRE- 
CIATION. Write us. Or address the pub 
lishers direct: The University Publishinz 
Co., 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Also ask us more about the use of Victor 
Records and Victrolas in classroom work. 
They can enrich every phase of teaching. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 
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STATISTICAL METHOD IN EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT—By Arthur Otis. 338 p. 

il. World Book Co. 1925. $2.16. 
This is volume four in the Measurement and 
edited by 
Stanford. It 


Adjustment Series, Professor Lewis 


M. Terman of describes in an 
elementary and interesting way those methods 
and devices that are commonly employed in the 
interpretation of the data of mental and educa- 
tional measurements. Otis is widely known 
as deviser of the Otis Group Intelligence Test. 

Several new charts for practical use are in- 
troduced. Especially useful correlation 


chart and a percentile graph, which make easy 


are a 


certain important processes and calculations 


once known only to specialists in statistics. 


An age calculator is included, by which it is 
find the 
knowing the date of his birth. 


possible to quickly pupil, 


Only one set- 


age of a 


ting is required to find the age of any number 
An I. Q. slide rule is 
provided for determining the I. Q. of any pupil 
and 18 age. It may be 
used to find educational quotient accomplish- 
ment ratios. 


of pupils on one date. 


between 3 years of 


Numerous tables as squares and square roots 
and normal 


provided in an appendix. 


percentiles of a distribution are 
A bibliography gives 
to magazine 
tins, and monographs 
method.—V. MacC. 


+ a * 


ninety references bulle- 


statistical 


articles, 


dealing with 


MORCEAUX CHOISES—D’Alpionse Daudet. 
Edited annotated by Frank W. Free- 
born, formerly Master, Boston Latin School. 
Exercises by Noelia Dubrule. 240 p. il. Ginn 
and Company. 1926. Price 72 cents. 

This bright, new edition of Daudet’s master- 
piece is one of Ginn & Company’s widely used 

International The 


substantial popularity of this text is well-indi- 


and 


Modern Language Series. 


cated by the fact that, originally copyrighted 
in 1894 by Prof. Freeborn, it has gone through 
repeated editions. 
that master 
Tartarin de 


Many of the tales concern 
creation of Daudet, the unique 
Tarascon. 

* * * 

A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA—By John 
C. Stone and Howard F. Hart. 307 p. il. 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Company. 1926. 

Mathe- 

matics Departments of the State Normal School 

at Montclair, New 


senior high school 


This notable text originates from the 


Jersey, and the junior and 
s of Montclair. 


Four cardinal principles are the bases upon 
which t text has been built. These are (1) 
the order of topics is psychological instead of 
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being merely conventional. (2) As few habits 


as possible are developed. These are pre- 
sented one at a time, related, drilled upon, and 
systematically reviewed. (3) The greatest aid 
to progress is the aroused self-activity of the 
pupil. The greatest aid in arousing such ac- 
the of probable 
(4) There can be no effective learning with- 


out tests of efficiency. 


tivity is conviction success. 


A prime principle of organization in this text 
is an order of topics which effectively lays 
the foundation for each subsequent skill, keeps 
each skill continuously in play, and makes it 
possible to keep down to a minimum the num- 
ber of skills to be taught and learned. This 
more drill per skill and a greater effi- 
on the same time allowance. 
the least important aspect of the book 
high degree of independence it devel- 
the student and the 

the teacher. This efficiency, 
more than that, it means understanding 
and breadth of culture.—V. MacC. 

* * * 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS—For School 
and Life. Book One Grades Three and Four. 
By Harry DeW. DeGroat, S. G. Firman and 
W. A. Smith. 326 p. il. Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 1926. 

Modern life requires reconstruction of old- 

time arithmetical 


means 
ciency 

Not 
is the 
ops in resultant freedom 
it gives means 
and, 


teaching. Hence, a multi- 
tude of new texts, each striving toward im- 
proved technique and content. The appearance 
in rapid succession, of numerous arithmetic 
texts, shows a wholesome and progressive de- 
velopment in this part of the curriculum. 

Dr. DeGroat was chairman of the committee 
which prepared New York State 
of study in Arithmetic, and which made an 
exhaustive study of the entire field of modern 
arithmetic. City Superintendent Firman of 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is favorably known 
for his ability to 


the course 


create reading material 
within the grasp of the elementary school chil- 
dren. City Superintendent Smith of Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, has specialized on arithmetic 
problems and exercises. 

This new three-book gives drill on 
the number combinations in proportion to their 
relative difficulty. The latter has been deter- 
mined, by scientific research, for 390 combina- 
tions. The first 58 pages of Book One present 
materials for grades one and two, and provide 
the necessary review for the beginning of the 
third grade. 


series 


Book One is commendable, both for its in 
trinsic teaching merit and for its durable and 


V. MacC. 


attractive dress.- 
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cA “New Series for the Grades 


The Foresman Books of Songs 


By ROBERT FORESMAN 


N THESE five books all the song material is of unusual beauty and worth. The 
sterling merit and exquisite charm of these songs are calling forth the highest praise 
from discriminating critics. 


The Course is based on the idea that the pupil’s musical experience should begin 
with the feeling reaction from the singing of beautiful melodies. Throughout the books 
the songs present every kind of musical problem that should be given to the pupil. The 
result of using these books is: first, the ability to sing with pleasure and with expression; 
second, a knowledge of the best music that the world has known; and third, an instinctive 
preference for music that is really fine. 


FIRST BOOK... $ .60 THIRD BOOK... 64 
SECOND BOOK. .60 FOURTH BOOK 64 
FIFTH BOOK $ 88 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau Inc., Presents 


ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 
12—ARTISTS—12 
Eleven Supreme Events 
All Artists Included 
LUCREZIA BORI CECILIA HANSEN 
WERRENRATH JOHN POWELL 


LOUISE HOMER FLORENCE AUSTRAL 
CHAS. HACKETT BRAILOWSKY 
MARY LEWIS KATHERINE MEISLE 
ALLEN McQUHAE ALBERT SPAULDING 
“= 


Season Ticket, Including Same Re- Good Seats Available 
served Seat for Each Attraction at All Prices 


$8.00 $5.00 $3.50 * APM roie' vot teservation 
No Tax Box Office, Sherman Clay & Co. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY—By 
Edith M. Patch, department of entomology, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono. 300 p. 38 drawings 
by Robert J. Sim. 


1926. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Dedicated to Anna Botsford Comstock, fore- 
most American woman naturalist, is this beau- 
Sugar, milk and mammals, 
seeds, hunters, cotton, flax, spinners, caves, 


tiful, large reader. 


stone huts, wood cabins, these and many other 


] 


nature-themes are handsomely illustrated and 


pithily told. The eastern background predomi- 
nates, but practically all the material is usable 
in the West. 

The many illustrations, from the first (show- 
ing a field of sugar beets), to the last (a dear 
boy feeding five ung robins) are uniformly 
of excellent quality 

The type is exceptionally large (14 point) 
and easy to read. Miss Patch writes well, with 
a quaint and winsome literary style all her own. 
We recommend this volume to children, parents 
and teachers generally. It has a real 


to ¢ alifornia \ MacC 


message 


HIMA-MALAMA, MOON-GODDESS OF THE 
POLYNESIAN ISLANDS—A tapa story woven 
from ravelings of old Polynesian myths and 
chants. 94 p. brochure; paper covers. Sara 
Featherstone-Robinson, author and _ publisher. 


Berkeley, California. 


\ quaint and well-written story of old Poly- 
nesia, delightful in its literary quality and its 
format.—V. MacC. 


+ * * 


GAY’S YEAR ON SUNSET ISLAND—By Mar- 
guerite Aspinwall. Illustrated by Katherine M. 
Wireman. 250 p. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1926. 
Five self-reliant, excitement-loving boys and 

girls in their teens are suddenly translated from 

a sleepy New England village to a real desert 

island, the fabulous hiding place of pirate treas- 

ure. It’s a merry tale, well-told, and well-pic- 

V. MacC. 


* 


tured and printed. 


* * 





ART IN OUR COUNTRY—Handbook. Second 
edition. 162 p. Published by The American 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 

A geographical check-list of the more impor- 
tant works of art in the United States, chiefly 
buildings, statues, murals, windows and other 
large objects. Towns are arranged alphabet- 
ically. The list begins with the McKinley Mon- 
ument of Adams, Mass., and ends with the 
Baptist Church of Yorkshire Village, New Jer- 
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sey. The Western States are well represented. 
It is a useful and authoritative manual. 


* * * 


MINIMUM FRENCH VOCABULARY TEST 
BOOK—By Charles Frederick Ward, associate 
professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Maine. 178 p. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 


* * * 


HOW TO WRITE A THESIS— By Ward G. 
Breeder, assistant professor of school adminis- 
tration, Ohio State University. 136 p. Public 
School Publishing Co., 


1925. 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


* * 
LETTERS FROM FAMOUS PEOPLE—By Sharp 
less Dobson Green. 380 p. The Gregg Publish 
ing Company. 1925. 


CAN YOU SOLVE IT?—A Book of Puzzles and 
Problems. By Arthur Hirschberg. 320 p. il. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1926. $2.00. 

* eS cs 

LONG AGO IN EGYPT—By L. Lamprey. 275 p 

il.; color pl. 
* 

PRAIL MAKERS—By Zoe Meyer. 225 p. il. Lit- 

tle, Brown and Company. 1926 





















Nite me) en eata eee cy Nene a at 
like A GOOD BOOK! 


Children’s Book Week 






11 
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Character Education 
6¢6—T WILL NOT do for patrons and citizens 


to remain ignorant of 
important an 


what happens 


in so institution as_ the 
Fred 
M. Hunter, in an introductory statement to a 
series of very significant pamphlets which have 
recently been published by the Oakland Public 


Schools. 


public schools,” says Superintendent 


These booklets are splendidly indica 
tive of an utter sincerity of purpose in present- 


ing the essential school facts to the public 


which pays the bill and reaps the benefit. They 


wide distribution 


1 


will undoubtedly be given 


within the city of Oakland and, as such, will be 
an influence of the first order in moulding a 
sound public opinion respecting education. 
Three of the booklets have to do with char- 
acter building: Studies in Character Growth in 
the High Schools; 


the Junior High School; 


Character Development in 
Building Charac 


Activities in the 


and, 


ter Through Elementary 


Schools. Each of these bulletins is the work of 


1 special committee. Each is published by the 


Superintendent’s Council. The pamphlets cover, 


in illuminating fashion, the whole range of an 


interesting array of clubs, organizations, and 


which have to 


activities of the public schools 


do with character development. But they con 


tain more than a mere statement of surface 
activity; they carry one to the very core of the 
problem, showing that these various activities 
are merely means which schools can use effec 
tively in building of boys and girls. 

The fourth pamphlet, to which reference was 
Board of 
An Open 


shows in 


made above, is one published by the 
Education of Oakland. It 
Door to Opportunity, 


is called, 
and graphic 
form the many things that are taught in the 
Oakland High Schools. All of the booklets are 
illustrated, with unique covers and inviting in 
appearance, inside and out.—GeorGe C. JENSEN. 
a ae 

SHIP MODEL MAKING—-How to Make Worth- 

while Models of Decorative Ships. By Captain 
McCann. Profusely illustrated, 
scale drawings, colored frontispice. W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Company, New York City. $2.50. 
A practical and timely book which describes 


E. Armitage 


with full scale drawings, how to make a pictur- 
and a beautiful 
Spanish treasure galleon (both of the 17th cen- 
tury). The 
model maker, has so ingeniously simplified the 
text and drawings that any handy person can 
make these models. 


esque Barbary pirate felucca 


author-expert, an old ship and 


They are not scale-models 
which require a personal experience of ships 


a knowledge of naval architecture—and an in- 
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finite amount of take 


months of time to build piece by piece. 


patience and many 

They 

are correct rendering in general appearance of 

the original ships, so far as line, scale, color, and 

details are-concerned.—R. W.S 

*« * * 

WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY— 
Third Edition. Thin-Paper Editioz De Luxe 
G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massa 
chusetts. 1926. 

(his edition is printed on expensive Bible 
paper which was specially made to combine the 
qualities of opacity, body, strength, and an ex 
cellent printing surface, with the requisite thin 
ness. The result is a convenient volume one 
half the bulk of the edition printed on regular 
book paper, although all the matter of the reg 
ular book is retained. 

While containing 1256 pages with 1700 illus 
trations the thickness has been reduced to less 
than and the 


Even where the New Inter 


an inch-and-a-half weight to two 
and-a-half pounds. 
national is available this compact volume, wit} 
its large vocabulary and handy form, 


found a 


will 
addition to the 


great school library 
the teacher’s desk, and to the students personal 


equipment. It three bindings,—art 


fabrikoid: full leather, 


comes in 
canvas; Levant grain 

CHILD TRAINING—By R. J 
Henry Holt and Company. 1926 


ELEMENTS OF 
Gale. 306 >. 
$2.00. 


Gale presents, popularly and effectively, the 


principles of child culture. Intelligent parents 
will find a sane and wide appeal in this progres- 
sive manual. The 


1 


heartily, to teachers 


reviewer recommends it 


P.-T A. study 


and to 


circles. 


GIRLS’ AND JUNIORS’ READY-TO-WEAR—By 
Fredonia Jane Ringo. 181 p. A. W. Shaw Com 
pany. 1924. $1.50 
A handbook for the training and guidance of 

sales-people, and for use in the home economics 

departments of colleges and schools. Complete, 
authoritative, and with all the shrewdness of the 
business world 


buyers, as well 


mothers and other 


as for girls and teachers 


Good for 


ok x 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE CONSTITUTION 
Order from RUTH CROCKER HOFF- 
MAN, 580 East Eighth Street, Riverside, 
California. Single copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $50. 


} 
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NEW 


SOCIAL SCIENCE BOOKS 


Marshall: THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS , $1.48 
Marshall: READINGS IN THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS.... 1.80 
Lyon: MAKING A LIVING............. pai 1.60 
Marshall and Wiese: MODERN BUSINESS 1.60 
Robinson: PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY . 1.80 


A series of books for junior and senior high schools that describe interestingly how 
men from the earliest ages have gradually developed human society. The problem of 
the secondary school student is to fit himself to take his place in human society happily, 
enthusiastically, successfully. The books are civic and vocational. The last one pub- 
lished, Robinson’s PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, fills a place that has up to date 
been vacant, viz.: an accurate and entertaining book suited to the needs of high school 


students. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 


MODERN ESSAYS AND STORIES 


Edited by 
FREDERICK Houk Law, Ph. D. 


Head of the Department of English at the Stuyvesant High School, New York City, 
and Editor of ‘Modern Short Stories,’ Modern Plays Short and Long,” etc. etc. 


CONTENTS 

The Pup-Dog Chewing Gum Vanishing New York 
How I Found America Memories of Childhood The Songs of the Civil War 
Old Doe A Visit to John Burroughs Locomotion in the 20th Century 
‘hristmas Shopping Washington on Horseback The Writing of Essays 
Sunday Bells Havelock, the Dane The Chinaman’s Head 
Discovery Politics Up to Date Getting Up to Date 
The Furrows Free The Lion and the Mouse 
Meditation and Imagination Prunier Tells a Story Coddling in Education 
Who Owns the Mountains The American Boy A Successful Failure 
Running Wolf The Spirit of Adventure The Drolleries of Clothes 

Thirty live and appealing essays and stories rich in human interest, dealing with topics 
closely associated to the experiences of the modern high school boy or girl The selections are 


supplemented with an introductory study of essay and story writing, suggestive questions to 
guide the pupils’ study, and lists of theme topics 


12 mo., 314 pages Illustrated Price $1.25 


353 eta THE CENTURY CO. 2126 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 
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California State Board of Education 
\ RS. DORA A. STEARN of Los Angeles, 


president of the Public School 
League of 


Protective 
(anti-vaccination, with 


San 


California 


headquarters in Los Angeles and Fran- 
cisco) has been appointed by Governor Rich- 
irdson to membership on the State Board of 
Education, succeeding Mrs. C. P. Bryant, 
whose term has expired. 

Dr. E. P. Clarke of Riverside, 
served as president of the 


term has 


who has long 
State 


expired, has 


Board and 


whose been replaced, 


Mr. 


by Governor 
O’Brien of 


Richardson, by 
Chico. 

Richard J. Werner, State Suupervisor of Agri- 
cultural 
State Board to the position of Commissioner 
of Secondary Schools, succeeding A. C. Olney, 


Florence J. 


Education, has been elected by the 


who resigned some months ago to accept the 
presidency of the Marin County Junior College. 

Julian McPhee, Assistant State 
of Agricultural Education, has been promoted 
Mr. McPhee’s succes- 
sor will not be named until the next meeting 
of the Board. 

The Board according to report, has rescinded 
its recent R. Knollin of 
San Jose to the post of State Supervisor of 
Physical (left vacant 
Herbert 


Supervisor 


te the supervisorship. 


appointment of E. 


Education through the 
R. Stolz) 


request for an 


resignation of Dr. when it 
Knollin’s increase in 
salary from $4,200 to $4,500 a year, one male 


and $1,500 per 


refused 


assistant, annum for printing 


expenses. These, it is said, were the conditions 
stipulated by 

The Board has tentatively agreed upon the 
appointment of N. 
sical 


Knollin in his acceptance. 


P. Nielsen, director of phy- 
Francisco 
High School, to the post. 

S. D. Merk, 


cates, it is said, approving high school books 


instruction, San Polytechnic 


Board member, frankly advo- 
without mention of a specified period of use, 
so that an objectionable textbook could be re- 
moved at any time from the public schools by 
vote of the State 

Holding that a text-book may develop “weak- 


Board. 

nesses and objectionable features’ when placed 
State Board 
that an eight- 
year contract is entirely too long on any text- 


in actual use in the schools, the 


leclared, according to report, 
book and urged that the law be amended to 
prescribe contracts not exceeding four years. 
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Zurich to Honor Pestalozzi 
URICH is planning an impressive celebra- 
tion in memory of the hundredth anniver- 
death of 


pedagogue, 


sary of the Heinrich Pestalozzi, the 


noted Swiss numbered 
among the most distinguished sons of that bril- 


liant Swiss city. 


who is 


From February 16-20, 1927, St. 
Church in Zurich will be the 


services; the 


Peters, 
scene of memorial 
University will do homage to 
Pestalozzi with a special academic program and 
a ‘“Pestalozzi Concert,” given by the Teachers’ 
Choral Tonhalle Orchestra, 
will take place in the Tonhalle, the city’s beau- 
tiful concert hall. 
hibition,” 


Society and the 
In addition a “Pestalozzi Ex- 


scheduled to remain for several 


months, will 


Zurich. 


open in the Central Library of 
A Swiss school exhibition will, moreover, be 
arranged in the 


summer 1927, 


Limmatstrasse school for the 


during which a general confer- 
ence of Swiss school teachers will take place 


in Zurich. 


A number of educators from foreign coun- 
tries including the United States, have been in- 
vited to attend these memorial celebrations and 
these guests will be accompanied by prominent 
Swiss to Brugg and 


Pestalozzi’s 


one-time scene of 
last resting 


where another main service is to be held. 


Birr, 


activity and place, 


Johann Heinrich 


rich on the 12th day of January, 1746, and his 
Horn,” 
Adjoining 
Pflug,” the 
wife, 


Pestalozzi was born in Zu- 


birthplace, the “Haus zum Schwarzen 
is still shown at No. 5 Rudenplatz. 
“Haus 
Pestalozzi's 


stands the venerable 


zum 
birthplace of 


Schulthess. 


devoted Anna 


Gregg Prosperity 


N RS. F. EL. RAYMOND, manager, 
1 Coast and Orient office of The 


Publishing 


Pacific 
Gregg 
Company, has developed such a 
large business in the Orient that the Company 
has found it necessary to have a personal rep 
Mr. Robert 
S. Hendry (Columbia University M. A.), born 


of missionary parents in China, speaking the 


resentative and agent at Shanghai. 


language fluently, leaves for China this month 
to take up further development of the 


Gregg 


interests in the Orient 














































































































































































































































































































Fire Prevention 
(Continued from Page 586) 





Planting forest trees. A beneficent creative 
school project 


amount of transportation in school time has 
Board of Education. 
Scores of boys and some high school girls 


been provided by the 


have already done considerable sowing, planting 
and trail clearing. Plans for extensive seed- 
gathering were carried out this summer and 
fall. Useful relations are being established, 
with all organizations interested in the preser- 
vation of our forests, watersheds and natural 
beauty spots 


* 


The American Teacher and Youth Award 
UCCINCT statement, as follows, is received 
from the Philadelphia Exposition Commit- 

tee in charge of Awards: 

California—The American Youth Award: The 

Boy, Harry Logan, 2041 Glendon Street, West- 


wood, West Los Angeles; Warren G. Harding 


School; born January 17, 1910. Citation—At 
risk of own life, rescued three Mexican boys 
from muddy lake; accomplished rescue without 


removing clothing; cited by R. O. T. C. for 
extraordinary courage, presence of mind and 


Sponsors—Harry M. Howell, teacher, 


ability 
Los Angeles: H. H. Riffenbark, teacher, Los 
Angeles. Alternate—Walter Kar, 3233 E Street, 
Sacramento 

The Girl—Mary Junita Blackburn, 1229 W. 
Chirty-eighth Place, Los Angeles; Foshay Jun- 
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ior High School; born January 1, 1911. Cita- 
tion—One of four children, this girl lost her 
mother when only 4 years old; adopted; lost 
adopted mother; returned to father; at 12 years, 
sewed for two afflicted sisters, and did house- 
work; found time for school; Camp Fire Girl, 
member Sunday School; athletic; loves out- 
doors; sacrifices many pleasures; happy, despite 
hardships; smiles away cares. Sponsors—Mrs. 
H. C. Chesebrough, Oakland; Rev. H. O. Bree- 
den, Oakland. 

The American Teacher Award—The Teacher, 
Miss Alice Belle Williston, 93 South Nineteenth 
Street, San Jose; Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School; twenty-six years’ service. Cita- 
tion—Students’ favorite chaperon; teacher and 
influence in lives of many successful teachers, 
of professional and business people; never be- 
fore out of state because of demands for serv- 
ice; earned expenses at Stanford; walked five 
miles a day to attend college; absent only one 
day in teaching career; mother was member of 
first white family with children to settle in 
Redwood City. Sponsors—H. L. Romberger, 
principal, Horace Mann School, San Jose; Rev. 
Howard McConnell, San Jose. Alternate—Miss 
Pearl Milner, Rimpau Botlevard, Los Angeles. 

State Committee—Harr Wagner, active chair- 
man, San Francisco; E. W. Allen, Charles C. 
Hughes, F. H. Boren, Allen Bixby, Mrs. H. J. 
Mannhart, Dr. Mariana Bertola, Mrs. F. S. 
Hotchkiss, Alicia Mosgrove, C. C. Moore, Mrs. 
Susan Dorsey, Mark Keppel, Mrs. Emma Jane 
McCall, Rev. J. J. McHugh, Rev. Louis I. New- 
man, Dr. W. A. Philips, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
Miss Vaal Stark, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Ada 
York, Jos. P. Nourse. 


Legislation for Handicapped Children 


A COMMITTEE of twelve to formulate ten- 


tative legislation looking toward the better 

education of California’s handicapped children, 
including the blind, the deaf and the crippled, 
as well as children with speech defects, has 
been appointed by Will C. Wood, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

The special legislative committee includes: 

Dr. Mariana Bertola, San Francisco; George 
R. Davis, San Francisco; Dr. John Louis Horn, 
Mills College; Ira W. Kibby, Sacramento; 
Charles B. Mills, Sacramento; Miss Georgiana 
Carden, San Francisco; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. F. O. McColloch, Los An- 
geles; H. Robert Braden, Sacramento; Mrs. 
Carrie Parsons Bryant, Los Angeles; Dr. Alvin 
Powell, Oakland; Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, Sacra- 
mento. 
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North Coast Section 


FOUR-DAY composed of the 
teachers from Del Norte, Humboldt, Men- 
locino and Lake counties, was held at Ukiah 
mn September 27 to 30. 


institute, 


The outstanding fea- 
ture of this gathering was complete harmony of 
iction, educational cooperation being the key- 
note which held all phases of the institute to a 
single purpose. A number of excellent speakers 
heard. Two splendid meetings of the 
North Coast section of the C. T. A. 
during the institute. 


were 
were held 
Principal Cooperrider of 
the Arcata High School was elected president, 
ind Superintendent Albee of Eureka 
was elected 

The North Coast section, 
ers’ Association, 


George 
council member. 

California Teach- 
through its committee on 


egislation, made an important which 


was adopted by the convention. 
‘ndorsed the 


report 

The report 
state constitutional 
imendments relating to education as follows: 
Assembly Amendments 11 
Amendments 23, 24 and 39. (For a complete 
of these amendments, see the 

Mark Keppel in the 
Sierra 


proposed 


and 36; Senate 


iccount article 
xy President October 
issue of the Educational News.) 

The convention endorsed the platform of the 
legislative committee of the California Council 
f Education, suitable 
state school 


system; improved teacher training; codification 


with reference to pro- 


vision for reorganization of the 
f the state school law; retirement salary law; 
teacher tenure; teacherages; school 

The recommended 
that permissive legislation be secured for the 
erection, equipment 


cafeterias. 
convention furthermore 
and operation of 
lormitories by districts desiring them. 
The 


school 
convention also declared that it is the 
duty of teachers and school officers to be in- 
formed as to constitutional amendments affect- 
ing the schools and as to proposed or pending 
legislation, to vote at the general election on 
November 2 and to assist, by any proper 
means, in securing public appreciation of the 
legislative needs of the schools. 

The committee on 
Edith 


son, Lena Guidery and 


resolutions, comprising 


McGeorge, chairman; Minerva Fergu- 
J. S. Cotton, brought 
in four resolutions which were heartily adopted 
by the convention. Thanks 
congratu- 
lations to Roy Good, who has been advanced 


related to: 
entertainments; 


These 
for hospitality and 
to the position of district superintendent of the 
Fort Bragg endorsing the C. T. A. 
Division of and congratulating the 
association on the choice of George ( 
and in memory of Mamie Lang 


sche ¢ Is: 
Research 


Jensen, 
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University of California Extension 
Division 

EACHERS, principals, superintendents, and 

others directly connected with the educa- 
tional work of the State, are taking so much 
interest in the correspondence courses offered 
by the University of California Extension Divi- 
sion, that a number of courses 
under the supervision of the 
Education. 


are offered 
Department of 
open to all those who 
wish to acquire the culture and training neces- 
sary for the 


They are 
intelligent understanding of the 


principles and methods of public and private 


education. 
The State Board of Education 
not more than six units of 


will accept 
Extension credit in 
fulfillment of the requirements for a general 
secondary teacher’s credential, but the amount 
of credit for 
The 
in fulfillment of the specific requirements: 
School 
utes; 
States; 


tion: 


other 
will 


credentials is not limited 


Board accept the following courses 
Administration under California Stat 
History of 
School 
Educational 
Elementary School 


Education in the United 


Organization Administra 
Tests 


Principalship; 


and 


and Measurements; 


Educational 


Psychology; Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion; Civic Education. 


he Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


| 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07, Aug. 7, ‘23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 


type of shade was awarded the 

Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 

The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


This 
Gold 
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Industrial Teacher 


(Continued from Page 576) 


A summary of the arguments in favor of the 
industrial teacher's participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities follows: 

1. Affords the industrial teacher the oppor- 

tunity to make a greater number of con- 

tacts with the student body. 
2. Is a change and a relief from the narrow- 
ness of specialization. 


w 


Affords an opportunity to advertise the 
industrial department of the school. 

4. Affords an opportunity for mental and 
physical relaxation from the daily con- 
centration. 

In the writer’s opinion the balance shifts in 
favor of the industrial teacher taking an active 
part in the conduct of extra-curricular activi- 
ties providing certain reservations are made as 
to amount of teaching, amount of extra work 
and type of extra-curricular activity. The rec- 
ommendation of the writer is that industrial 
teachers participate in the conduct of extra- 
curricular activities providing their teaching 
program is shortened, the number of extra jobs 
are curtailed, and the extra-curricular activity 
be very closely allied to the interests and abili- 
ties of the teacher. 

* * ~ 


The Adjustable Clamp Company 


The Adjustable Clamp Company, 417 North 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago, has acquired that 
part of the business of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company which pertains to the manu- 
facture of 


clamps. The hand- 


screws and “Mark” clamps are generally known 


“Jorgensen” 


to shop-men everywhere. The former practic- 

ally displaced the old style wood-screw clamps. 

The superior quality of “Mark” carriage and 

machinists’ clamps has long been recognized. 
* * *~ 


Motion Pictures 


The National Board of Review Magazine is 
a new journal published monthly by the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
This board, established by the Peoples Insti- 
tute in 1909, has its headquarters at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The magazine com- 
prises a guide and critique to the current films, 
including exceptional photo standard 
features, comedies, and educational films. It is 


of service to P.-T. 


plays, 


\. groups and other similar 
organizations that are interested in the main- 
wholesome standards in 


tenance of motion 


pictures. 





News 


Elwyn Musical Series 


ARTICULAR interest in the forthcoming 

Elwyn Artists Series of eleven ranking mu- 
sical attractions centers upon the notable list 
of new stars who will make their California 
debut in concert. These celebrities already 
sensational successes abroad and in the East 
include: Mary Lewis, whose debut last season 
with the Metropolitan Opera was one of the 
outstanding events of the opera season; Louise 
Homer, guest artist with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association; Lucrezia Bori, prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Alexander Brailowsky, whose wizardry on the 
pianoforte has proved his preeminence among 
contemporary masters of the instrument; Flor- 
ence Austral soprano, heralded from all sides 
as “the greatest since the triumvirate of Melba, 
Nordica and _ Lila Kathryn 
Meisle, leading contralto of the Chicago and 
guest star with the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles Opera Companies. 


Leihman; and 


With the new stars to appear there will also 
be a goodly number of the old favorites familiar 
to California music lovers, as Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone; Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist 
composer; Albert Spalding, violinist; Charles 
Hackett, leading tenor Chicago Civic Opera 
Allen McQuhae, tenor; Cecilia 
Hansen, violinist; and the Ukrainian National 
Chorus of 40 voices under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Koshetz. 


Association; 


The demand for season tickets this season 
far surpasses that of last year, indicating that 
Californians are thoroughly in accord with the 
Elwyn Bureau policy of offering a great celeb- 
rity series at moderate prices. The opening 
concert of the Elwyn Series will be given by 
Madame Louise Homer, early in November. 


* * * 


Portland Gets Recreation Conference 











EORGE W. BRADEN, Western Repre- 

sentative of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, announces that 
following extensive ‘correspondence with all 
Western recreation executives, it has been de- 
cided to hold the fourth Western Division Rec- 
reation Conference, under the auspices of the 
Playground and Association of 
America, at Portland, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 
1927—the time of roses. The Conference brings 
together recreation leaders from eleven western 


Recreation 


states. Thirty-three cities were represented at 
the last meeting held at Del Monte. 
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Little Giant Motor in 
Head Lathe 


LITTLE GIANT LATHES! 


Little Giant Lathes insure safety. The ’ practically eliminated Little Giant 

Headstock aa eliminates all belting, athe Ss are the choice of schools becaust 

? . aoe oa : — can operate them as safely as ex- 

pulleys and shafting, making the opera- verienced men Th high quality construc- 
1 a 


tion so simplified that all danger is re- ion of our machines enables us to guaran- 


moved The rugged design and the built- tee Little Giant Equipment, not for a 

in accuracy insure the highest character period of years—-but unreservedly against 
f work The best of materials are used ill defects of material and workmanship 

throughout Hh moving parts run silently Write today for full details of Little Giant 
nd smoothly on ball bearings. Vibration Equipment and descriptive catalog 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 
252 ROCK STREET, MANKATO, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


ean 


H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


565 Market Street 723 So. Hill Street 923 K Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Sacramento 
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Shortage of Trained Teachers 
trained 


Ss" YRTAGE of 

of grave concern, according to Secretary 
J. W. Crabtree, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Wasbington, D. C. According to Mr. 


Crabtree the salary teachers 


teachers is a matter 


paid determines 
to a great extent the type of teaching services 


the public procures 


not only for the current 
year but for years to come. “Pay a teacher ade- 
quately for her services and you raise the 
morale of the faculty and insure well-trained, 


experienced teachers of sufficient 





capacity to 





handle successfully every school room situa- 


tion.” 


“Approximately all cities over 30,000 in popu 


lation have adopted definite salary schedules, 


which set the minimum and maximum 


and the amount ane 


salaries 
1 number of yearly increases. 
Che median salary paid elementary 

teachers in all of the country in 
1924-25 was $2,084. But the salaries paid both 


lc 


and high 


cities 
principals differ widely between 
between cities and states, be- 


1001s. A 


ear of a 


tween elementary ] 





number of cities 
child’s 


vear, have a 


schools and high sc 
believing that one y 


training is as important as any other 
dopted a single salary schedule. 


“The first consideration in deciding teachers’ 


salaries is the child. Too often the school is but 


an apprentice ground for teachers—a scene of 
heartacheaand disappointment where the aspira- 
tions of youth are stifled and wrong impres 
sions indelibly made.” 


Absent Voting—No. 13 
MPORTANT 


Constitutional 


the 


Amendments, to be 
November 2, 


No. 20, relating to absent voters. 


among proposed State 


voted 
is Assembly Amendment 
It is No. 13 
on the ballot and was introduced for the pur- 


pose of ] 


upon on 


making the absent voting 


number of 


privilege 


applicable to a people, in- 


greater 
cluding teachers 
been supposed by many that the pres- 


ent law governing absent voting applied to 


However, as teachers are considered 


working under civil service, there seems 


this point. Therefore, the 
has been proposed to 
1 doubt. 
The proposed amend 
ployees as well as the 


cover 


inv PDOSSIDII1TV oT 


( 


ment includes civil em- 
Congressional, military 


and naval employees of the United States or of 
the State, who are already included in the 


present law 
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Schools vs. Tobacco 
The Louisiana Battle 


LUXURY TAX on tobacco was passed by 

the Louisiana State Legislature in July to 
provide additional revenue for the use of the 
public schools. The people of Louisiana in this 
struggle with the tobacco interests have shown 
the nation at large that it takes persistence and 
courage to pass an educational measure. 


The Sylvest Bill, which provides for a tax 
cent on all tobacco, 


signed by the governor on July 10, 1926. 


of ten per sales of was 


The 
bill, which first provided for a twenty per cent 
tax on tobacco and cosmetics, was _ steadily 
opposed by the tobacco interests and at first by 
the drug store interests. After a publicity cam- 
paign by the educators, the bill was brought up 
in the Louisiana House of Representatives 
the immediately started its 
fight to kill the measure. The bill finally reached 
the Ways and Means Committee, where it was 
voted 


where opposition 


down. 


A Substitute Bill 


bill had in. the meantime been 
prepared which levied the tax only on tobacco, 
and provided for a graduated tax on the dif- 
ferent forms. 


\ substitute 


This bill was reported unfavor 
the committee twice, and was then 
amended by making a straight ten per cent tax. 
At three different times in its history the bill 
was barely saved from being laid on the table. 
It required two roll calls to pass the bill, which 
after six weeks 


ably by 


of constant effort was enacted 
by a vote of 52 “yeas,” 51 being required. 

The bill was then sent to the Senate where 
the opposition brought up an amendment pro- 
posing to place the stamps on the carton in- 
stead of on individual packages as provided. 
This amendment, while harmless in_ itself, 
would have forced the bill back into the House 
where it had passed by a very narrow margin, 
and so accounted dangerous and voted 
After a short wait the bill passed the 
Senate by a safe margin, and was signed by the 
governor in due time. 


was 


down. 


The Children Benefit 


Thus in the face of nation-wide opposition of 
the tobacco interests was passed an act which 
will immeasurably benefit the children of Loui- 
siana. 
truly 


All educators who are trying to pass a 
constructive measure should take heart 
from this victory and realize that through their 
publicity and untiring efforts the educators of 
Louisiana have gained their object. 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


rINHE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 


& thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
The aittle Giar is ¢ . ee « ‘ 
_ a eee. 8 to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
modern hygienic device Und : 7 ‘th Uni ; 
that should be in every nderwriters’ lamp cord with niversal plug ready to 
school. Put this accepted attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
aristocrat of blackboard malleable iron and 


aluminum, its weight is but eight 
eraser cleaners to work 


pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. 
in your s@hool under our 


guarantee of satisfaction Address Dept. ee. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 


Education 


VS. 
School 
Furniture 


Education is a wonderful thing, but what would it be without the modern facili- 
ties and conveniences with which the modern school is equipped, the latest scientific 
apparatus, the newest texts, more laboratories, efficient lighting, improved seating 
better everything. 

Take the subject of seating alone. That is our business. We are helping to make 
students comfortable while absorbing their education. We have installed seats and desks 
in many of the leading schools and colleges in the West. See us about any kind of seating 





39 Second Street, San Francisco 


Distributors for Library Bureau School, Bank and Office Furniture 


ts 





FOR THE | 
MODERN OFFICE | 


Business or “Professional 


inently identified for more than a 
generation with the school furniture 
and equipment business that it may not 
be generally known among our educa- 
tional trade that furniture and equipment 
for the modern office is one of the most 
important departments of our business. 
Desks, roll top or flat; typewriter desks, 
files, bookcases, library tables, chairs of 
all types and grades. 


T HIS CONCERN has been so prom- 


One of the most complete stocks of 
business equipment on the Pacific Coast 
is carried on the First Floor of our build- 
ing at 2nd and Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco and at our newly-opened store at 
343 13th Street, Oakland, California; 
desks and furniture in oak, walnut or 
mahogany of the latest types, styles and 
finishes are carried in stock. We are 
equipped to meet all office furniture re- 
quirements from the most modest to the 
most expensive and elaborate. 

Other departments are theatre seating, 
church seating, lodge and club room fur- 
niture, restaurant and _ hotel furniture, 
janitorial supplies, school furniture, school 
supplies, playground apparatus, school 
room heaters, chemical toilets, and black- 


boards 


Catalogs sent upon request 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nevada 
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{for good health 


You use but little salt—let that little be 
the best. Iodine added to salt does not 
affect taste or appearance, but it acts as 
a safeguard to health—ask your doctor. 


Leslie-California “Salt Company 
San Francisco 


THE 
CLAPP DRILL BOOK | 
IN ARITHMETIC 


A separate book for each of Grades 4 
to 8 inclusive, and a teacher’s manual. 

The only drill material on the market 
which enables the teacher to select a par- 
ticular page and know exactly on what 
combinations her pupils will receive prac 
tice when they do the exercises on that 
page. 

Invaluable for diagnostic and remediai 


work, 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Recreation 
(Continued from Page 589) 

very week day. This was started by the City 
Federation of Parent-Teacher Association 
with funds, and supervisors. Many other cities 
eport great interest and progress in this move- 
lent. 

Better recreation is one of the important ob 
ectives for which parents and teachers are 
working together. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is co-operating with the 
national recreation movement, in advancing 
such projects as state recreation laws, and the 
campaign for playground beautification. There 
is much yet to be done in the field of organized 
recreation in California and all over America. 
We are now nationally launched on the way 
to better health, safety, team work, and good 
citizenship through play. May the good work 


go on to greater achievement. 


A Tea and Reception 
M’> ESTELLE CARPENTER, Director 
di. of 


Music in the San Francisco Public 
Schools, recently gave a tea and reception to 
about 100 music teachers and principals of all 
the schools, in honor of Florence Macbeth and 
lito Schipa, noted stars of the San Francisco 
Opera Company, in Laurel Court of the Fair- 
mont Hotel. Selections from Schipa’s opera 
were plaved. Miss Macbeth spoke on her ap- 
preciation of the value of the work of the public 
school music teacher. Other guests sharing 
Miss Carpenter's hospitality were: 

Dr. A. W. Seott, honor guest; Mrs. James Rolph, 
Ir honor guest; Capt Edward Whitewell, Mrs 
Maud Mott. Mrs. J. M. Gwinn, Col Charles Murphy, 
W. (. Nolan, Roberta Thompson, Mrs. Edward F 
Rainey, Mrs. Abbie Jamison, Mrs. Edward F. Place, 
Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, F. H. Clark, Mr. and Mrs 


F. Shipman, Miss | Fieming and many music 
teachers and principals; G. H. Learned, Carl An- 
derson, Pearl H Whitcomb nd Mrs. Evelyn 8S 
Wire 


Clog-Dancing 


gee East Bay Physical Education 
creation Association, is a group 


workers in our field in 


i 
he East Bay region. 
Our program centers in one formal meeting a 
vear which comes at the time of the Teachers’ 
Institute in December 

his organization undertakes to bring certain 
speakers and work in practical classes to this 
professional grou, ind the Bay. Last year 
we sponsored a course of lessons in folk danc- 
ing given by Elizabeth Burchnael. This year we 
hope to give a course of lessons in clog-dancing 
by Helen Frost Rankin.—RosaLinp Cassipy, Pres- 


ident, Mills College. 


GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


LECTURER 


“A brilliant speaker, with rare wit 
and enthusiasm.” 
—Buriington (Vt.) “News.” 


“One of the outstanding features of 
a great program.” 


—Columbia (S. C.) “State.” 


Mr. Morgan, whose brilliant ad- 
dress on “The Four-Square Man” 
was a feature of the Principals’ 
Convention at Pasadena last 
spring, will be available for In- 
stitutes and Commencement Ad- 
dresses throughout the current 
school year. 


For dates and terms, address 


Ellison-White Bureaus 


L. B. CROTTY, Manager 
606 Detwiler Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
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L. C. SMITH 
For Your School 


_ Because its easier, speedier, quieter action 
improves the operator’s work, L. C. Smith, 
the ball-bearing, long-wearing typewriter is 
preferred by all who have tried it to any 
other typewriter Students of typewriting 
are making remarkable records on it. 


On Your Vacation 


Corona Four, the pioneer 
writer is the ideal machine 
vacation. Made by the 
L. C. Smith (L. C. 


portable type- 
to take on your 
Same company as the 
Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc.) it has the same keyboard and 
more big-machine features than any other 
portable typewriter Look in your phone 
book for L. C. Smith or Corona and let our 
representative you about either or both 
of these models. 


superior 


SARGENT 


HANDBOOK SERIES 


American Private Schools 


A GUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS. 

A COMPENDIUM FOR EDUCATORS. 
Tenth Edition, 1925-26. 

1088 Pages, 12 Maps—$6.00. 


Summer Camps 


AN ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE SUMMER 
CAMPS AND ALL MATTERS PER- 
TAINING THERETO. 

THIRD EDITION, 1926 

EACH 768 PAGES, 8 MAPS—$5.00. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


: 
’ 
‘ 
{ 


Using Color In 
Geography Booklets 


UCH of the work in the art class 
should be related to the other 
school subjects. When you plan your 
class projects in geography, use color 
to make the material full of interest to 


the child. 


“CRAYOLA” lettering and design 
make an otherwise plain cover attrac- 
tive. Pages of ‘““CRAYOLA’’ drawings 
of people, places, occupations, customs 
and means of transportation can be 
done in the drawing and study periods. 

A neat ““CRAYOLA” line around the 
edge of a page improves the appearance 
of the work. A well-designed ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA’’ monogram of the pupil’s initials 
harmonizes the back cover with the 
front. 


“CRAYOLA” samples will be sent 
you on request. When writing, state 
the grade you teach. 


ae Fast G2™ Street 


ARTS*“CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 


January 3, 1927, Registration Day 
for SPRING TERM 


Three distinct degrees are conferred by 
this school: (1) Fine Arts, (2) Applied Arts 
(Commercial and Craft Work), (3) Art Edu- 
cation (Teachers’ Training). 

Certificates of Proficiency in the 
named are granted after 


first two 
a shorter period. 
and sustained 
business world 


Strong 
in the 
tions to 


demand for artists 
assures well-paid posi- 
graduates. YOUR TALENTED 
PUPILS may complete their training here 
in the subjects here stated Evening and 
Saturday classes offer fully accredited train- 
ing to those unable to attend the regular 
Day Classes. 


Six weeks Summer Session Annually. 


Write for Catalog E-1 and 
“How to Secure Advanced 
dress: 


California School of Arts & Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland California 


special folder, 
Standing.” Ad- 


eee 
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FILMSLIDE PICTURES TEACH 


The Idea of a Visual Edu- Why not secure our Film- 
cation is already sold. slide Attachment (like 
Spencer Projection Equip- At ee po cut) which is readily put 
ment is fastly being in- : on any Projector. It does 


| 


dorsed and made stand- ' not destroy your films. 
ard in the better Schools e The Spencer Film Li- 
and Colleges. < brary is now complete. 


CoONEER SPENCER FILMSLIDE PROJECTOR <a 


Demonstration and literature upon request [SurFALG) 
TS Wu SAS 
Spencer Lens Company 


45 Second Street San Francisco 


N. E. A.—Seattle—1927 years has been state superintendent of schools 


INAL arrangements for holding the 1927 in one will give special attention to the 


— aot > See. eh. ee Oe 4. Se * E  S  .  — EEee 


summer convention of the National Edu- teachers as the nation’s first line of defense. 
cation Association in Seattle, Wash., were com- Se as 
pleted at the recent meeting of the association’s 
executive committee in Chicago today. The 


Announcing Exclusive Management of the 
Nationally Known Lectures of 


| 
| 

dates have been fixed for July 1-8, beginning é Oe ANSE FLOWERS | 
} 


Eminent American Publicist 


FRANK WALLER ALLEN 


Author, Journalist, and Psychologist 

Available for School Assemblies and { 
Teachers’ Associations. 

4 7 Address ALBERT P. MEUB 

In the development of the program for the Artists’ Representative 


° ° i - - a 7 ; Aw Pog 
meeting, President RE GC. Blair, who for twenty 452 North Hill Ave. Pasadena, California 


with a meeting of the board of directors on 
July 1 and ending with a meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly on July 8. 


A LPP ————————— 
( 
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LABORATORY MANUAL for AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 


By Wm. R. Varner and Fred C. Smith 


Although primarily intended to accompany the Electrical Section of the textbook by 
Wright and Smith, sufficient references have been made to other texts to make this manual 
suitable for use as an independent laboratory. 


199 pages. 6 by 9. 157 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 525 Market Street San Francisco, California Agents 


Children Love Beautiful Pictures 
Make Your Teaching This Year Interesting and Effective 
By Their Use 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%%. For 50 or more. 

TWO CENT SIZE. 542x8. For 25 or more 

TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 Pilgrim pictures, or 
25 4 S 1é Ss &é . ° . . 
= ——n the Pilgrims, etc., or 25 for children. with charming pictures like 
on re this. 22x28 including mar- 


g 6 ‘ ° - 
end 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue gin. $1.00 each for two or 


| ‘ThePerr Pictures Maiden, Mass. ‘more: $1.25 for one. 150 
supyects. 





“Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 
Decorate the schoolroom 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Your Present Needs Are Now Apparent 


With your schools now functioning, of equipment with floor connections, lo- 
you are able to gauge their shortcomings cating pipe for drainage and the supply 
in equipment and to accurately determine of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, com- 
just what is necessary to make them pressed air, steam, distilled water, elec- 
efficient. tricity, etc. 

When it comes to Laboratory Furni- 7 a 
ture, our experience in helping to equip Free—the Kewaunee Book 
thousands of schools will be of assistance 


The most complete book of this indus- 
to you. 


try, we believe, illustrating our entire 

Our Engineering Department will glad- line, some of the desks in natural colors. 
ly prepare, on request, blue print floor It will be sent without charge, prepaid, 
plans for any building or buildings you to any instructor or official who replies, 
desire to equip with .Laboratory Furni- giving his position and using the station- 
ture, showing the location of each piece ery of the institution. 


LABORATORY Sewnuiiced Go: 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BERT McCLELLAND, SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
251 RIALTO BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. SPOKANE PHOENIX 


ible No. 699. Domestic Science Table 
popular Ke- semen No. 16020. Heavily and 
design, with gas ——* substantially constructed. 
ons and a wood . eee ee wi Full working surface of 
top is clear. Stove ele- 

vated 7 inches above top 


Domestic Art Sewing 
Table No. 1668. Accom- 
modates § students in 
groups of two or four. 
Students all face _ in- 
Siructor. 
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FRANK WALLER ALLEN 


A new book by Frank Waller Allen, noted 
lecturer and inspirational writer, has just 
been published under the title of: 


CREATIVE LIVING 


Contents Words 
Laughter—Quest. 





Beauty — Thought - 


A noted newspaper man says: “The book 
is divinely inspired and will never die though 
{ 
} 
) 
} 


the edition be long out of print.” 


PRICE $1.00 | 
Order your copy from | 


RICHARD WALTER, 
2113 Cove 


Publisher 


Street Los Angeles 


THE TEACHERS 
YEAR BOOK 


Our Catalog 
of 


Aids, Devices and Supplies 


Mailed free-of-charge to the 
School Teachers of America. 
All requests receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


MARCH BROTHERS 


Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue 
LEBANON, OHIO 








$200 for Short Stories 


Regular magazine rates in addition to cash prizes. 
Personal instruction in story writing. Endorsed by 
Arthur Stringer, Nalbro Bartley, L. M. Montgomery, 








Walt Mason. Free MS. sales service. Booklet 
and Ability Test on request. NEW WORLD 
METHODS. Dept. 51-16, 1120 Fifth Street, San 


Diego, California. 





ARE YOU TEACHING 1 THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION? 


If you are, send five cents for a sample 

copy of 
“THE RISE OF A NATION” 

If you are not teaching that period of } 
American History, I have outlines that cover }$ 
the period you are teaching 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadwa ay New York, N. Y. } 


‘} 
| WHY NOT OPTOMETRY? | 
Choosin a vocation is a serious matter 

and every teacher should be well informed 
| to Pe lv assist those seeking advice. ) 


“amiliarize yourself with Optometry 


Send 
vas our 


Bulletin giving full particulars. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 
OPTOMETRY 

1101 Wright & Callender Building 

i Los Angeles California | 












The 

T. Cc. U. 
Umbrella 
Protected Me 


Thus Miss Mabel Brisley, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, writes: 
“My ‘rainy day’ came just before Thanksgiv- 


ing, when I had an operation. I put in my claim 
before leaving on my vacation and on my re- 
turn found the T. C. U. ‘umbrella’ had pro 
tected me. My check had been sent promptly 
and with no red tape.” 


Will You Be Ready 
When Your “Rainy Day” 


For it’s sure to come, 
You may have been 


Comes? 

sometime, to everyone 
fortunate—possibly you 
have never felt the need of T. C. U. help in 
time of affliction, when your regular income is 
cut off. But your turn will come—and you will 
be mighty glad if you are a member of the 
T. C. U. and entitled to share its protection. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month 
totally disabled by Accident 
ness. It will pay you $25 a 
that does not confine 


when you are 
or Confining Sick 
month for illness 
you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. It pays from $33 
$1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. All benefits doubled for travel acci 
dents. Protects during the vacation period too 
Policies 


3 to 


with increased benefits issued to 
those enjoying larger income 
Mail the coupon today. Let us tell you more 


about T. C. U. protection 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 es T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


» Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


benefits Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials 

Name 

Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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MEDART Index to Advertisers 


Where a dash appears against a name the ad- 
K vertisement does not appear in this tissue, but 
STEEL LOG ERS appeared in preceding issues. 


Made in a variety of styles and American Book Company.. 999 
sizes to meet all requirements. Write American Crayon Co.. 
for Locker Catalog A-29. 


616 SIERRA 



























American Seating Company _ 

Playground Equipment American Type Founders Company 3rd Cover 
: 3 i y & Smi eee : 612 

Made to withstand use, abuse, wear Binney & Smith 

and weather. Years of service. Write 







for Playground Catalog M-38. California School of Arts and Crafts 612 
ag Calumet Baking Powder Company 2nd Cover 
Gymnasium Apparatus Century Company 602 
Compton & Co., F. E 4th Cover 


tepresents the latest design—the C e WW) aes 

: : 5" en he: aie 

most careful construction. Write for Foca os , 9° a 
Gymnasium Catalog L-15. Crocker & Co., Inc., H. S. 7 Sie 607 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. Dodd, Mead and Company. 


Draper Shade Company, Luther O 605 


























4 <i Potomac, DeKalb and Second Streets ; 
St. Louis, Missouri Eldridge Entertainment House ; — 
- . Elwyn Concert Bureau aay . 599 
Los Angeles San Francisco “e 
. Evans & Co., Hugh ; - 


Expression Co. Sacethind = 










Ginn & Company 
Gregg Publishing Company 













Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Houghton Mifflin Co. cs saat . ae 











Kewaunee Mfg. Company Sistas 
Kuhn, Samuel O............... ad ai 615 





















Kundtz Company, Theodor. - oe — 
Leslie-California Salt Co. 610 
Little, Brown & Co........ : _ 
Little Giant Company........ ao zs : 607 
Los Angeles School of Optometry..... os . 615 
Lynn Company, James ; : Soi 609 
‘ ‘ Macmillan Company ; woe 602 
You W1 ll fi nN d eve ry ) Manual Arts Press.. —-- 
March Bros. 615 
| Medart Co., Fred 616 
, Merriam, G. & C. = 
b b : : |] | Meub, Albert P. 613 
dn ing service { Milton Bradley Company - 


} Nagel, Mrs. C. E. ~ 
- ; National Republic - 
dat this stron i New World Methods 615 
g, Nystrom & Company, A. J. 556 
) 
} Oakland Bank 616 


b b { Owen Publishing Co., F. A - 
) 
safe dan ° Perry Pictures Company §13 


Ross, Roland C — 









Sargent, Porter 612 
Silver, Burdett & Company 610 
Smith Bros., L. C. 612 
Spencer Lens Company 613 
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Asso tating with Gr at inds 


HE-BOY-AT-THE-TYPE-CASE to-d ay 1s the man of knowledge 

to-morrow. Master minds are his teachers. The copy he is setting to-day may 

have been written by Shakespeare more than three hundred years ago; his 
lesson to-morrow may have been written by Victor Hugo; the next day will, perhaps, 
bring copy from a modern writer, or from the editor of the school paper. Each project 
he undertakes is different, and each brings its new thoughts and inspirations. 

The-boy-at-the-type-case soon realizes the importance of correct spelling, para- 
graphing, punctuation, capitalization, and word arrangement. To him language 
rules are tools which he must use, and use properly, to build his finished product. 
The building of a beautiful piece of printing requires the application of thought, 
skill, and artistry, governed by the rules of grammar, English, and arithmetic. Surely 
such a combination makes Printing one of the master tools of education. 

The expense of installing printing in your schools is no more than that of other 
manual arts subjects. There is a printing outfit for every type of school. Write, giving 
details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with printing, and let us send 
you full information regarding all details of installation. If desired, a representative of 
the American Type Founders Company, from its nearest Selling House, will visit 
you fora personal interview. The school year is well under way—write to-day. 


F. K. PHivurps, Mazager, EpucATION DEPARTMENT 


American ‘Type Founders Company 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


Jerse ee ew Jersey 


A CORPS OF TRAINED EDUCATS » ENGINEERS AND SALESMEN A 
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Interest Lags... Depend on 


COMPTON’S 


A new day for teachers. A new way 


for teachers . . . a simple, up-to-the- 
minute solution of the teacher’s most 
difficult problems. 


Here isquickly accessible, accurate mate- 
rial —and all the material that a progres- 
sive teacher requires in applying mod- 
ern teaching methods. Written by peo- 
ple thoroughly acquainted with school- 
room needsand the problems confronting 
the teacher in her everyday work. 

Eighty of America’s foremost educators 
designed this as a compact, quick-work- 
ing and readily accessible service for 
every help the teacher can need. It is 
unnecessary to look any place else. 


COMPTON’S NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


Everything is in the Compton Service. 
Lesson - plans, outlines, type - studies, 
complete projects, models for countless 
other projects, profusely illustrated cur- 
rent material mailed every month, 
graphic pagesonevery subject, presented 
as the teacher at her best should always 
present it. More for you to give your 
pupilsand moretime for yourself. Lessons 
taken from Compton material assure 
greater pupil-interest and greater 
teacher-success. 


Learn the details of Compton’s Nation- 
al Teachers’ Service now! A postal 
card or a letter will bring you the facts 
without obligation. Write today 


SERVICE 


Meets and solves the teacher’s problems beyond every expectation 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Now in our own building devoted to teachers’ service 


* i 22 8 ACCE? Fa Dp BD UCAT IT ONAL STANDARD” 


California Office and Warehouse: 60 California St., San Francisco 





